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The Cowles: Will one magazine's success spread to two others? (pages 6, 26) 
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Thanks 


x of a sudden it hit me just now, how lucky 
I am. Nine-tenths of the world is afraid—but 
I haven't got anything to be afraid of. A lot of the 
world is hungry—I don’t really know what hunger is. 


Where my grandfather lived, he could never hope 
to ‘rise above his station”. Nobody decides what 
my “place” is, and best of all, nobody wants to... 
I can rise and grow as far as I'm willing to pay the 


price, in hard work and self-denial. 


What I have is mine—I can spend it or save it, and 
if I save it I can keep it, for myself or my children; 


no man dares take from me what | have earned. 


I can be lazy and just get by, or I can work and 
be paid more and more as I produce more. Or, I 


can go into business and be my own boss. 





My children will start where I leave off; they can 
keep on, and go farther and farther, better and better. 


I can think and say what I want. I need never 
shrink in fear of anyone. No one commands me, no 


one will command my children. 


I don’t much care what you call all this — free 
enterprise or the American way, or democracy; 
names don’t matter: It’s America. I like it. Don’t 
let anybody dare try to take it away nor change it. 
I like it this way. 

I fought for it once. My boy fought for it this 
time. Both of us will fight again if anyone, from out- 
side or in, tries to cheat us of this we love. It isn’t 


perfect but it’s the best there is. 


I like it. I'm grateful. Stop monkeying with it. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 























“All aboard” for 
14 million crashing tons 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


HOSE are chunks of coal, some 
-r weighing a ton apiece, on their 
way to a boat ride. It’s a rubber con- 
veyor belt they are riding, to ship side. 
Coal cars crash these heavy lumps onto 
the belt from a height of 15 feet. It’s 
a wonder that belts lasted 5 years and 
carried 6 million tons of coal; that 
was a testimonial to rubber. 

But still B. F. Goodrich wasn’t satis- 
fied. Engineers here had been working 
on a new principle of conveyor belts 
called cord belts, for just such crashing 
impact. In this exclusive design indi- 
vidual cords run lengthwise, each 


floating in rubber—the whole belt 
can “give” and absorb impact blows 
whereas old stiff woven belts had to 
stand and take the blow and so of 
course tore, broke, wore out 

The belt in the picture is the first 
cord conveyor belt ever installed. 
Instead of the 5 year previous record 
it has already lasted 11—and look 
what it’s still carrying today! Instead 
of 6 million tons it has carried 14 
million, and engineers estimate it’s 
good for 6 million more. 

And it is exposed to sun and ice, 
Ohio River floods, wet sharp coal— 


every possible condition that would 
ruin other, ordinary rubber belts. Its 
B. F. Goodrich patented construction 
stands them all. 

Here is a perfect example of BFG 
research which is constantly lengthen- 
ing the life of rubber products, and 
So reducing their cost to industry. It 
is the research you benefit by when 
you call in your B.F.Goodrich dis- 
tributor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Industrial and General Products Di- 
vision, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 

















POWER — In the past 40 years, Allis- 
Chalmers has built 150 hydraulic 
turbines for Wisconsin power plants 






102 Years’ 
A-C Experience 





alone —and for a famous Wisconsin 






steam plant is now building the 4th 
and Sth 80,000 KW steam turbines. 
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“GIDDAP!” And 


| brother, did horsepower go! 





FOOD—World’s newest, most 
modern flour mill is equipped ex- 
clusively with Allis-Chalmers roller 


mills and purifiers—eight batteries 


of rolls and eight purifiers of 


latest design. 
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MINING —25 years’ ser- 
vice crushing Arizona’s 
hardest copper ore in- 
fluenced purchase of 
2nd 54" A-C gyratory 
crusher—typifies rugged 
quality of A-C crushing 
and mining equipment. 


PRODUCTION MEN in every basic in4 
dustry choose A-C equipment for soun¢ 
engineering, modern design, peak ca4 


pacity, long-lasting service! 
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HEN electric horsepower came, it drove old There’s no stopping Science and Industry now... 
Dobbin clean out of the picture . . . ushered no limit to the good things to come! 

in a new age of Good Living— Perhaps no company in the world is more versatile 
Today's streets have the new look— than Allis-Chalmers in applying electric horse- 
power to the needs of industry. This company’s 
machine-building experience reaches into almost 
every phase of power generation, transmission, 


Buildings are 10—20—30 or more stories high. 


Transportation is streamlined—on the surface, 


underground or in the air. control and usage... and into every branch of 
Billions of electric lights click on and off. industry. 

Millions of machines turn out canned goods, cars, ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
textiles, radios—better and better each year. 901 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment— 





Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 











TOWMOTOR Electric Pallet Truck 


selected by WRIGLEY 
for speed ... maneuverability ... ruggedness 


Producing millions of sticks of chewing gum every day—billions every 
year —necessitates the unloading, storing and transporting of a stagger- 
ing amount of materials. This is the problem at the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Com- 
pany's giant Chicago plant—the world’s largest chewing gum factory. 

To help maintain top efficiency in a competitive industry, Wrigley must 
be constantly alert to new developments in the materials handling field. 
That's why Wrigley selected Towmotor Electric Pallet Trucks to augment 
its handling equipment. 

One of the gruelling tasks is to transport and store 2400-Ib. pallet loads 
on an inclined floor. The floor is rough board surface at an 8° angle. 
Towmotor is the only truck with enough power to handle full loads rapidly 
over this area! 

In actual operation, Towmotor travels faster under heavier loads... 
weighs less, carries more... climbs grades more readily . . . stands up 
under constant daily use. 


Check these outstanding Towmotor features: 


® Dual Finger-tip Control —either hand. © Rapid lifting of loads up to 4000 Ibs. 
® Positive Brake — vertical and horizontal. © 3 Point Suspension —for smooth 
® Automatic power cut-off when brake is applied. travel, easy maneuverability. 


Write for the descriptive folder on Towmotor Electric Pallet Trucks. Learn 
how Towmotor Mass Handling methods can cut production costs and save 
money for you. Towmotor Corp., Division 2, 1226 East 152nd St., Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. $. and Canada. 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 


‘TOWMOTOR: 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





RECEIVING © PROCESSING @® STORAGE © DISTRIBUTION 
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It’s amazing what adhesives can do 


Some of the most ingenious applications of mod- Frankly, we don’t know all that Armstrong’s 
ern adhesives do not involve fastening one thing Adhesives can do, But if these unusual examples 
to another. For example, a fast-setting Armstrong suggest to you that an adhesive might improve 
Adhesive sprayed on the first few turns of paper your product or simplify your production prob- 
tape can replace more costly pre-formed cores. lem, we'd like a chance to talk it over with vou. 

Other new Armstrong Adhesives are doing re- Perhaps we already have the adhesive you need. 
markable things to simplify fastening methods. It Or possibly your suggestions can guide us in de- 
is now possible to attach metal to porcelain, wood veloping an adhesive with the properties you re- 
to steel, metal to metal, even artificial parts to quire. Call or write the Armstrong Cork Co., In- 
living human tissues. The possibilities offered bv dustrial Adhesives Dept., 4910 Reservoir Street, 
modern industrial adhesives are almost untimited. Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Available for export. 


ARMSTRONG’S ADHESIVES 


Made by the makers of Armstrong's Linoleum 











Every 6% minutes a factory or 
store burns. Wise businessmen build 
with concrete to guard against fire. 





Protect Your Life and Property by 
Building with Firesafe CONCRETE 


n just a few minutes your store, 
home, factory, farm buildings or 
cherished possessions—even your 
very life—can be wiped out by fire 
if these buildings are not firesafe. 
Don’t gamble your life and prop- 
erty against fire when you can pro- 
tect them by building with concrete. 


Concrete 


Concrete construction gives you this 


in’t burn! 


protection at less cost in the long run. 


That’s because (1) the initial cost of 


concrete structures is moderate, (2) 


Every 2 minutes someone's house burns. Make 
sure it isn't yours. Specify firesafe concrete. 


quality concrete has extra long life 
and (3) it costs very little to maintain 
while rendering long years of service. 
That means low average cost per year, 
or true low-annual-cost service. 
Rugged concrete offers other pro- 
tection too. It resists storms and rot, 
defies termites and rodents. 
Whatever you plan to build, you’ll 
want construction that provides pro- 
tection, economy and long life. 
Firesafe, durable, low-annual-cost 
concrete gives you all three. 


Firesafe concrete is ideal for use on farms, 
where $90 million in property burns annually. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete. . 


. through scientific research and engineering field work 
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THE COVER 


Gardner C. (“‘Mike’’) Cowles, Jr., 46, 

and his third wife, Fleur, have become 
one of the nation’s top publishing com- 
binations since the end of the war. On 
the basis of the success of their major 
magazine, Look, they have branched out 
into new fields. The little newsweekly, 
Quick, hit the stands this summer; a 
“class” magazine called Flair is due out 
next January. 
e Father and Sons—A big part of Mike 
Cowles’ success goes back to his father. 
In 1903, Gardner, Sr., an lowa banker, 
bought out the Iowa Register & Leader 
of Des Moines. He was so successful 
as a, publisher that he expanded into 
Minneapolis and bought the Star and 
‘Tribune. 

Both papers today are among. the 
most important and influential in the 
Midwest. John Cowles, Mike’s older 
brother, has inherited from their father 
most of the responsibility for running 
the papers and the two radio stations 
which have been added to the domain. 
Several companies are set up to operate 
the Cowles enterprises. Those that Mik« 
is president of, John is chairman of the 
board of—and vice versa. So the Cowles 
family has control of the entire empire 
e Early Experience—\ike followed John 
through Phillips Exeter Academy and 
Harvard (where he was editor of the 
Crimson). In 1925 he became city editor 
of the Des Moines Register and ‘Tn- 
bune. There he tested some of the pic 
ture ideas which he later incorporated 
in Look. During the war, Mike took 
time off to head the domestic section 
of the Office of War Information 

Most of the time, though, he has 
both hands in Look and his other proj 
ects. So does his wife. whom he married 
in 1946. Fleur did not walk into the 
Cowles empire untrained; she had been 
a newspaperwoman and advertising ex 
ecutive. She has put that traming to 
work at Look. As associate editor, she 
developed such departments as “fashions 
and beauty” and “food and homemak 
ing.’ She will be in full charge of Pair, 
the newest Cowles venture. 


—Complete story on Cor V es, Inc., starts 


on page 2¢ Cover f h D u 
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complete problem and answer 
— calculated and printed on the tape! 


that’s all 


One quick glance at the printed tape... 
you need to check accuracy on the Remington Rand 
automatic Printing Calculator. 

For invoicing, prorating expenses or any other 
problem, the tape proves youre right—right away, 
There's no rerunning ... no squinting at dials... 
no copying answers. And you have a permanent 
record for reference at any time. 

What’s more, you get your answers in a jiffy. The 
Printing Calculator speeds through your multipli- 
cation and diviston—your addineg-listing and sub- 
tracting—in one continuous, time-saving Operation. 


And the finger-fitted, 10-kKey touch control key- 


board is so easy to learn, so wonderfully fast to use. 
See how automatic printed proof will increase fig 
uring efficiency in your office. Call your Remington 


Rand representative now, or write to Dept. BW-10, 


COLOR ENGINEERED: 


The new satin-smooth, two-tone gray finish 
reduces eyestrain, induces greater operator work- 
output, perks up the appearance of your entire 
| office. See it today! 
i Remington Rand Inc. 








the Reminglon Kand automatic Printing Calculator 











... It can be cut!! 


Many high costs are “sacred 
cows” that resist correction, but high eye 
accident costs have no sponsor! They can 





be cut now—and the savings may be 
amazing. A goggle costing $2.30, approxi- 
mately, has saved claims in four figures, 
has kept a skilled operator (instead ofa 
substitute) on the job, has kept output 
up, rejects down. 


The facts about an adequate eye protec- 


tion program that can prevent 98%* of 


There’s Nothing Debatable 
about this High Cost 


Industrial 
Eye Accident Costs 
UP “781% 


SINCE 1939 






all eye injuries, are yours for the asking. 
An AO Safety Products Representative 
will be glad to call without obligation on 
your part. He’s near you—call him today. 


* , 
98% of industnal eye accidents are preventable when shop 
workers wear safety goggles according to the Society for the 


Prevention of Blindness. 


American @ Optical 
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Southbridge, Massachusetts + Branches in Principal Cities 
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Most immediate threat of the steel and coal strikes is not to national 
production. It’s national purchasing power that will be hit. 








Few companies will have to slow production for lack of fuel or steel 
for the next several weeks. But hundreds of thousands of workers will miss 
their pay envelopes. That is bound to cut retail sales. 

If the strikes drag on, output of other industries will begin to taper off 
—and millions of other workers’ jobs will be endangered. 


Logic dictates that the government must once again intervene to end 
big strikes (page 20). Otherwise, the effects on our economy will be disas- 





trous. 

Wall Street, early this week, clearly was betting on some break. Stock 
prices poked through, rather boldly, to new 1949 highs (page 86). 

e 

There are big differences between this ‘’fourth round” and the three 
previous postwar wage disputes, from an economic point of view. 

This time, strikes are definitely deflationary. Previously they added 
to inflation by delaying fulfillment of demand. 

Wage rises, this time, have been small wherever gained. Unions even 
have foregone pay demands in some depressed industries. 

“Security’’ rather than wages is the leading issue. And pensions, where 
gained, raise corporate costs but add nothing to weekly pay envelopes. 

There’s a lot less inflation in that than in any earlier round. 











Employment will continue high—if strikes don’t nip the recovery. 





We still have about 59-million at work, scarcely 3-million out of jobs. 
(Latest employment figure was 59.4-million in September; this probably 
has been cut a bit by shrinkage in farm jobs. More jobs in trade, service, 
and industry probably have pared unemployment from the 3,351,000 in 


September.) 
e 


Characteristics of the labor force have been changing right along with 
the change in employment conditions. 








This time in 1948, when jobs were plentiful at then-record wages, year- 
to-year growth in the labor force totaled 1,428,000. 

Now, with jobs harder to get (and job classification tougher, thus 
limiting pay of marginal workers) year-to-year growth is only 524,000. 

Probably the rate-of-growth in 1948 was abnormal. But, in 1949, it is 
subnormal; that’s one reason unemployment isn’t bigger than it is. 

e 

Labor force figures to watch are nonfarm and manufacturing employ- 
ment. 

Nonagricultural jobs now are only 250,000 fewer than a year ago; jobs 
in manufacturing are running over a million behind. 








If these gaps continue to narrow, our upturn will still be with us. But if 
they don’t, we'll get the same danger signal we got a year ago. 





e 
Business picked up as well as anyone could have hoped in August 
and September—despite less coal output and consequent lower rail traffic. 








The Federal Reserve Board’s production index rose to 170 in August; 
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that a little more than wiped out the July drop—and the gain was a shade 
better than had been expected earlier. 

And the board expects the September figure to be a bit higher still. 

e 

One dark spot in expanding business: The Federal Reserve points out 
that industries making producers’ equipment declined in August. 

This is easily overlooked. Steel and nonferrous metals were up. 
Durable goods such as autos, refrigerators, and electrical appliances also 
gained. That put all durables up 5% for the month. (Nondurables 
gained, too.) 

But any economist will tell you that we are on shaky ground when 
industry’s demand for production equipment is slipping. 

Christmas demand for consumers’ durables and nondurables may 
offset it this year; but an upturn in producers’ equipment will be needed 


in 1950. 











e 
Construction volume keeps right on rolling along. 





Value of new construction put in place in September was $1.9-billion, 
a shade ahead of last year (despite lower costs now). And value for the 
nine months was $14.1-billion, about 1% ahead of record-breaking 1948. 
Private construction is contributing a little more robustly to the total. 
It was above a vear ago in September, though down 6% for the nine 


months. 
. 


Home building, after its slowness early this year, is catching up. 

When September returns are in, the number of new dwelling units 
started for the first nine months probably won't be more than 5,000 behind 
1948. Even a moderately good showing for the last quarter would mean 
a record year. 

Previous highs were 937,000 starts in 1925, 931,000 in 1948. 

> 
Corporate management adopted a very conservative dividend attitude 








during this summer's business spill. 

Dividend payments, through June, ran well ahead of 1948 (despite 
lower earnings this year). But, in July, they fell a shade behind. In 
August, they were down 12%, the Dept. of Commerce says. 

August, however, is a month in which relatively few companies pay 
dividends. It can be important only as an indicator, but not in the 
aggregate. Hence, the three months ended Aug. 31 still were 5% above 
a year ago. 

And, if strikes don’t put a crimp in things, 1949 still will top 1948. 

o 


Petroleum and its products are in an uptrend (BW-Sep.3’49,p9). 


Official estimates see October-March demand more than 7% above 
last year which had a mild winter. But crude oil demand won't be up that 
much; increased needs will be met mainly out of present storage. 

e 
There are two reasons inventory demand picked up in September: 











(1) Many manufacturers cut stocks below even this summer’s reduced 
operation needs to protect themselves against price declines. 

(2) Then sales picked up sharply in August. The Dept. of Commerce 
says manufacturers’ sales rose $2.2-billion, well over seasonal normal. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright en the Oct, 8, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 




















FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA 


and these ‘YELLOW PAGES’ told her WHERE TO BUY IT! 
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A compelling ad plus Trade Mark Ser- 
vice in the ‘yellow pages’ of telephone 
directories—that’s a perfect team for cre- 
ating and closing sales. 


Here’s how they work together: 

Once your ad has convinced your pros- 
pect to buy, it’s natural for her to look in 
the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone direc- 
tory for one of your dealers. And that’s 


<a oe 





where Trade Mark Service goes to work 
for you. 

Trade Mark Service displays your trade 
mark or brand name locally over a list of 
your dealers in the ‘yellow pages.’ Hun- 
dreds of leading firms are using Trade 
Mark Service in this way... making it easy 
for prospects to find their local dealers. 
Why not have it work for your firm! 
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Last year We had 63 promotions 


r pe 


that our 


penston pl in 


i blessing to the older men 


certainly been just that. 


} 
t 


fit 


hastie 


n 


l 


ost. 


the 


nsion plan, 


younger 


men 


k the old-timers are the 


vou ought to hear 


feel 





like the idea of being 


me day ona regular meome 


nnuities their contribu 


} 
using 


they 


also like 


t opens up opportunities 


sit possible for our peo- 


ile they're 


still 


young 


ind not when they 


fold age. And every 


there 


enough to enjoy life 
have to quit because « 
time weve had a retirement s beer 


a chain of promotions all along the line 


“Since our plan was adopted a little 


vear ago, we have had 63 such pro 


overa 
motions cases where young men moved 
long to better jobs 
bilitv. as key 
We have 


nearly twelve per cent of them were able 


with more re pons 
men retired on definite in 
about 


comes. yo) people 0 


to better their positions last vear. 

“Before we put in our pension plan, we 
thought a dozen or so promotions were a 
lot to make in a year. 

“To my mind, this group pension plan 
is the finest personnel move weve ever 
made, We are 
fied, businesslike 


given so much to us. 


taking care of —-in a digni 


those who have 


way 


And because it permits regular retire 


ments at the right time. our plan opens up 


opportunities for young people in an or 


, 
derly way. 


“Tt helps us keep the 


proper 


In our company between the wis 


balance 


dom of 


maturity and the enthusiasm of youth. 


That ts atypical comment from an execu- 
tive of a company with a good retirement 
plan... 

If vowre considering a pension plan, 


do 


agent of 


vou will well to consult) with your 


Pravelers broker in the early 


planning stage. 

With The Travelers experience to guide 
vou. vou Tl be sure to get the kind of plan 
that will best suit your organization—— and 


at the most favorable rate. 


On all forms of employce 
Insurance and group pensions 


vou will be well served by 


The Travelers 


he Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
Serving the insurance public in the United 
States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865, 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . . “179.9 H1816 185.1 195.3 1622 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot opesations (96 af capacity)... 6.2.6 ae ccccsscevecvcecececes 8.2 84.6 84.2 97.5 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks: .. . . ... 20. 66 ccncccscccecccvascowes 151,037 +158,007 146,039 121,475 98,236 
I.ngineering const. awards (“ng. News-Rec. 4- inate daily av. in thousands). .... $27,541 $28,483 $25,504 $24,247 $19,433 
K‘lectric power output (million kilowatt-hours)................ 00. ..0eee0ee 5,521 5,556 5,544 5,449 3,130 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) DN ICP TCC TE EE Pe eee 4,891 4,875 4,762 5,453 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................. cee ceecceeees 325 +1,406 1,318 2,036 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellancous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 75 73 75 87 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). ............ 0 cc cece ee eeeee 35 51 50 64 52 
Money in circulation (millions).................0.2cccccececeuceccecece $27,348 $27,365 $27,389 $28,080 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding } MOONS = 5 6c ne secs -8% 7% -1% +1% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) a acetone 181 169 174 112 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39—100), Aug. .168.8 - Pee 168.5 174.5 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 342.7 345.2 344.9 405.5 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 226.8 229.1 227.5 276.3 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 297.1 294.8 301.3 322.8 146.6 
Finismed steel: compnsie (irom Age, IO)... «02250555 5065256e cs ceceiennenées 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.720¢ 2.396¢ 
Scrap: atech commosite (irom Age: 000). j «<6 cc. < ike See ected ened caeeee $26.92 $27.92 $23.92 $43.16 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut: Valley, Ib.). .. ... 2.26. ccc ccc cssccccsvee 17.625¢ 17.625¢ 17.625¢ 23.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.16 $2.16 $2.13 $2.19 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.). . ee ee Oe Te eer Fees 6.05¢ 6.04¢ 5.98¢ 5.68¢ 3.88¢ 
Ib.) ee 29.58¢ 29.76¢ 30.35¢ 31.25¢ 13.94¢ 


Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, 


$1.613 $1.614 $1.706 $1.536 $1.281 


Wool tops (New York, Ib.) wale-y Oak iie WRG sieve ERIE ee wea enema eRe : 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)........... 0.0 ee eee eee eeee 16.49¢ +17.04¢ 17.67¢ 22.75¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 

90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)................seecceeee 124.2 123.2 121.6 125.0 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)..............++ 3.36% 3.37% 3.38% 3.47% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).............++-+- 2.61% +2.60% 2.60% 2.84% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..............-. 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing are eae ie a% 13% 13% 14-15% 4-5 % 

BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ands aaa dees 46,457 46,436 46,753 46,660 ++27,777 
l'otal loans and investments, reporting member banks sy oneakierdun ana tee 66,062 66,463 65,779 61,905 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks mois yee Ke 13,384 13,289 12,965 15,239 + +6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 2,306 2,016 2,274 1,760 =+t1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, Teporting member bai.s 37,004 37,874 37,307 32,559 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks........ 0.6.6.0. 0-000 e ee ees 5,060 5,062 4,981 4,447 + +4,303 
I’xcess reserves, all member banks te res eal Shox al ex teak eR ECE LCE Ol a SEN 910 600 1,270 940 5,290 
wale 18,397 17,633 18,225 23,953 2,265 


otal federal reserve credit outstanding. .......c.cccccccsscccevcececione 
*Preliminary, week ended Oct. 1. SDate for “Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
+tEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16) +Revisec 
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"IT’S KILLING ME!” SAID MIKE 


“Don’t get me wrong,” said Mike. “It wasn’t anybody’s 
fault, far as I could see. 

“Every winter I’d get this runny nose and start sneezing, 
and I couldn’t sleep. Funny thing, none of the rest of the 
gang in the plating room were bothered. Just me, Mike. 
When they closed the windows the first cold day, I’d start 
to suffer. 

“Finally one of the guys says, ‘Mike, you look like the 
last rose of summer in a snowstorm. Why don’t you 
squawk?’ 

“So I told the foreman and he says, ‘Mike, there’s nothing 
toxic, nothing poisonous. We watch it all the time. It can’t 
kill you. The rest of the men don’t mind it.’ 

“*Yeah, but I do, and it’s killing me.’ 

“So they called in an industrial hygienist from Liberty 
Mutual. He came in loaded down with suckers and blowers 
and bottles. He tested the air all over that room. But he did 
more than that. He sent me to a doctor. And he found out 
I was like a one-shot drinker. A little bit of the stuff hit 
me harder than a whole roomful of the stuff did the other 
guys. So they all got their heads together and did something 
—pressed a button, tightened a screw and put another hole 
in the exhaust system, something like that—and right away 
I felt like a new man. 

“And, brother, don’t think I don’t appreciate it. The gang 
claims they miss my red nose and my wheezes, but they also 
figure if this outfit’s got time to mess around just for one 
guy like me, it must be a pretty good place to work. And 
it is.” 


Liberty Mutual’s Industrial Hygienists, backed by a fully 
equipped and staffed industrial hygiene laboratory, look for 
harmful dust, fumes, cutting oils, even radio-active isotopes 
in industrial plants. They work with plant management to 
control or restrict these hazards by engineering methods. 
Sometimes there is no health hazard, merely discomfort 
which is easily cleaned up. Industrial Hygiene is another 
example of how Liberty Mutual sets the pace to make in- 
dustry a safer, better place to work. 





LIBERTY 


INSUR ANCE COMPANY 









STON 
HOME OFFICE BO TO 


We work to keep you safe 





=_—_ 


We work to keep you safe .. + by protecting business, home and car owners from crip- 


* pling loss .. . by removing the causes of home, highway and work accidents. . 


. by relieving +d 


the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt, fair and friendly handling of all claims 








WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY is 
all but a thing of the past. The signs 
are multiplying that foreign policy 
soon will be a sharp party issue, Democrat vs. 
Republican 

What bipartisanship you have seen since the 
Democrats regained control of Congress has been 
the result of self-discipline among Republicans 
under Vandenberg (BW-Jan.15'49,p16). 

But even with Vandenberg on the job, GOP 
support for the arrangement has been slacking off 
on one vote after another. Now, Vandenberg’s 
lung operation forces him onto the inactive list. 





If the Democrats can tighten their lines be- 
hind Truman‘s program, he can keep U.S. com- 
mitments intact, through next year anyway. Then, 
out-spoken GOP opposition would throw the issue 
squarely into the ‘50 campaigns. 

But there are Democrats who aren’‘t sold on 
present policy. So a resurgent nationalism among 
Republicans could be enough to block further ex- 
pansion of U.S. influence in the world. 

It might mean hamstringing ECA and arms 
aid, refusal to take on any new tasks such gs 
economic responsibility for India. Also, it might be 
expressed in bigger programs to build home de- 


fenses. 
* 


This much you can see now: Vandenberg’s 
stepping aside comes just when men like Donnell 
and Millikin and Capehart are facing election 
pressures in the old isolationist belt. They‘ve 
grumbled all along at the distance bipartisanship 
was taking them. 

Now you can expect them to speak out, 
against the costs and entanglements. 


TRUMAN AND ACHESON HAVE CONTRIB- 
UTED to the breakup in foreign policy partnership 

Since January, they have preferred to do 
things their own way—telling Vandenberg their 
decisions ahead of time but not thrashing things 
out with him before deciding. 

In a political sense, that means that the only 
choice for the opposition party is to tag along or 
to oppose. Increasingly, Republicans are choosing 
to oppose. 

e 

STANDBY MOBILIZATION legislation is 
alive again—in the wake of news that Russia has 
produced an atomic explosion. 
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There'll be a major attempt in Congress next 
year to write on-the-shelf controls for a war 
economy. 

Mobilization legislation has been hung up at 
the White House for a year now. Last year the 
National Security Resources Board drafted a skele- 
ton law for regimenting the economy—from wages 
to plant seizure. The idea was to have Truman 
submit it to Congress last January. 

That got sidetracked, you recall—first by a 
cross-fire or bickering inside the Administration; 
in recent months, by the fact that NSRB has de- 
generated into a moribund agency without a chair- 
man. 

Now, Russia’s A-bomb and Baruch’s new call 
for action on mobilization promise to bring the 
issue up for debate at the next session. If Truman 
himself doesn’t pick up the ball, security-jittery 
congressmen will. 

e 


Despite the stalemate over M-Day legislation, 
however, allocation of industrial capacity for war 
output has been going on all along. 

NSRB long ago handed down a rule of thumb 
that half the capacity of civilian plants on the mili- 
tary M-Day list be reserved for non-munitions out- 
put. The other half of capacity would be scheduled 
for conversion to munitions 

The Munitions Board—which allocates the 
military's share of the industrial pie—has divvied 
up nearly 25,000 plants, in a preliminary way, 
among Army, Navy, and Air Force. And in 10% 
of these factories, the allocation has been firmed 
up; all that’s needed for M-Day readiness is a 
schedule of orders and production. 


HENRY KAISER has a new sales talk to help 
him get that RFC loan he has been angling for: a 
1950 model in the under-$1500 price field. Under 
wraps, he brought a hand-built sample to Wash- 
ington to show off before the government lenders. 


WHAT IS COLLECTIVE BARGAINING? A 
Senate labor subcommittee headed by Murray 
of Montana hopes to write a definition next year. 

The Senate has given the committee $25,000 
for a year-long study of labor-management rela- 
tions, perhaps the prelude to legislation in 1951. 

One major project: an attempt to define how 
bargaining should operate really to be collective. 

Ever since 1935, when the Wagner act de- 
clared that free collective bargaining is national 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





policy, there’s been dispute over how to practice it. 
Even the steel fact-finding board—itself an _ in- 
fringement upon free bargaining—last month 
called the postwar practice of ‘‘pattern’’ bargain- 
ing a violation of accepted concepts. 


Coal operators, of course, have long com- 
plained that you can’t bargain with John L. Lewis. 
Also, the A.F.L. electricians union has just told its 
locals to settle more of their problems by local 
bargaining; in the past year the Joint Electrical 
Council on Industrial Relations has had to arbi- 
trate more unsettled disputes than in all its pre- 
vious 28 years combined. 


ADD SENATE STARTERS for 1950— 

Idaho: Ex-Sen. D. Worth Clark vs. Sen. Glen 
Taylor in the Democratic primary. Clark was a 
disciple of Borah isolationism before World War II. 
Taylor, Henry Wallace’s running-mate last year, 
opposes U.S. foreign policy today. 

lowa: Ex-Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration boss Al Loveland vs. GOP Sen. Hicken- 
looper. Loveland is strong among lowa farmers, 
who switched to Truman last year. 


WANT A TIP-OFF on what veterans will do 
with the $2.8-billion in Gl-insurance refunds to be 
paid out beginning next January? 

There’s a-clew in a Federal Reserve study 
analyzing what veterans did with nearly $2-billion 
in terminal leave bonds in the first half-year after 
they became cashable 

Forty percent held onto their bonds. Here’s 
what the others did with the cash: 28% of those 
who spent their money bought nondurables (clothes, 
food, etc.); 23% bought durables (autos, appli- 
ances, furniture); 11% paid for emergencies and 
illness; 9% paid up back bills; 6% put it in bank 
accounts; 4% spent it for homes; 3% blew it on 
luxuries. The rest split their money up among 
taxes, farm expenses, home repairs, securities and 
business investments. 


TAFT ON THE HUSTINGS 


Sen. Robert A. Taft is campaigning in Ohio 
without the usual ballyhoo 

But ballyhoo is the only thing missing from 
Taft’s 13-week swing through every one of the 
state’s 88 counties. And the swing is paying off. 

Taft on the hustings is the same as Taft on 
the Senate floor. That means he is a bit more 
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precise and a lot less addicted to theatrics than the 
run-of-the-mine politician. 

He is candid, matter-of-fact. Rather than 
backslapping, he just shakes hands; instead of 
haranguing in glittering generalties, he argues 
every issue in minute detail, leaving no doubts as 
to where he stands—and why. 

This is the picture you get following Taft 
around the state in his early-bird campaign for 
survival as senator from Ohio and as Republican 


leader in Congress. 
e 


Taft is seeking votes, of course. He’s telling 
the doctors he is against compulsory medical insur- 
ance. 

But Taft is also reminding the farmers that 
government guarantees have to be paid for with 
some measure of regimentation. And he’s warning 
the doctors that they'll get compulsory insurance 
unless they come up with an adequate voluntary, 
private alternative. 

This kind cf give-and-take with Ohio voters 
goes on morning to night. Taft is meeting with 
groups as small as ten; he is taking a turn of the 
town squares visiting catch-as-catch-can; he is 
speaking before audiences numbering upwards of 
a thousand. 

Taft's basic theme: The answer to Truman’s 
Fair Deal is to vote those social programs that im- 
prove the lot of the people without endangering 
their basic liberty 

With this yardstick to go by, he supports. fed- 
erally financed housing and aid to education. But 
he opposes the idea of government construction 
of steel plants and opposes direct subsidies to 


farmers. 
e 


This straight-from-the-shoulder kind of talk 
Taft is giving Republicans is the kind of talk they 
now wish they‘d heard in the presidential campaign 
last November 

But just convincing Republicans isn’t all 
Taft is doing. He’s making friends, and he’s put- 
ting fire under county organization workers who 
still haven‘t gotten over the shock of last Nov. 2 

Organized labor is dead-set on defeating him, 
but Taft stands to gain votes if too much non- 
Ohio politicking and money are thrown in against 
him 

All in all, Taft is probably stronger now than 
he was when he was first elected in 1938. And 
until the Democrats get a sure-fire vote-catcher 
to oppose him—someone like Gov. Lausche— 
Taft’s lead won’t shorten. 
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CEMENT COMES FROM COAL-BURNING FURNACES— 
—Wwith a new twist! 


ie 
we 





Rotary Kilns at The Lawrence Portland Cement Company's Plant, Northampton, Pa. 


Photograph by William Vandivert 





Cement, the “plastic’’ wonder of construction engineers, 
is a good part coal! For it is coal heat swirling down these 
block-long rotary “furnaces”—that fuses the ingredients of 
cement into “clinker,” and winds up as a vital part of the 
concrete highway you drive on, the sidewalks you use, and 
the toundation of the home you live in. 

By pulverizing coal, mixing it with huge amounts of air, 
and blowing it into specially designed furnaces, modern com- 
bustion engineers are getting amazing new efficiency from 
coal. In the cement industry, for example, it is now possible 
to produce a barrel of cement from as little as 65 pounds of 
coal. In the most modern public utility plants today, it takes 
less than a pound of coal to create a kilowatt of electricity. 

For such needs, modern coal mines produce “prescription 
coals”—coal constant in specified chemical values, in size, in 
moisture content. The bituminous coal industry can deliver 
such special coals, thanks to constant investment in new 
mines, new mining methods, and above all, modern coal 
preparation plants. And that progressive program continues 
to be carried out at a rate that calls for an expenditure of 


more than a billion dollars in the space of five years. 


Coal Mine Production Efficiency matches 
the progressive developments in the indus- 
tries which coal serves. Modern mines are so 
mechanized that today’s miner—making 
higher hourly earnings than are paid by any 
other major industry—can out-produce miners 
of all other nations, thanks to the machines 
which research has developed and progressive 
mine management has installed. This same 
mechanization benefits coal’s customers, too, 
for it enables modern mines to produce, in 
volume coal suitable tor highly specialized 
uses. In their giant, automatic preparation 
plants, coal is nOW washed free of loose lmpu- 
rities, graded for size, and even combined 
with coals from other seams to produce exactly 
what industry needs for most efficient, lowest 


cost power, 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





CUT ,wiuctin COSTS... 









by using OIL 


with an Engineering Degree! . 


e You can enjoy the benefits of Texaco’s One 
Purchase Agreement for all your plants—as do 
many major industries throughout the U.S. 


Phe benefits? Increased output—lowered unit costs. Aten a 'S ra 

e How achieved? By using OIL with an Engineering E Ce é : A 
Degree! f YY 
That means quality lubricants presertbed by skilled = A j 
Texaco Lubrication kneg 

e These experts apply to vour operations pn OIL 
Pexaco’s extensive cost-cutting experience in : 

. sf with an 
all fields of industry. ; : 
Engineering Degree! 


Your plants then get the right Texaco lubricants in the right 
quantities, in the right places, at the right times — 


through more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants. 


e Texaco is preferred by major industries. For instance: 
more revenue airline miles in the United States 
are flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand, 


Call or write the nearest Texaco plant or 


The Texas Company. 135 East 42nd Street, New York WAS Ma a 





Vore than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Dist: ibuting Plants in all 48 States — to serve all your plants. 
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First week of 
the steel strike 
was quiet... 
ominously quiet 





1 Picket lines were only token size and 2 At union headquarters, little more en- 
were generally spiritless, just as . . . thusiasm showed up in the first week. 








3 Blast furnaces had been promptly de- 4 Rolling mills were halted. And even in 5 Railroads, truck lines, lake boats were 


commissioned by the industry, and .. . its first week the strike meant that . . . affected immediately, while... 


... look for the 
break when 
Truman steps 
in for the union 


6 Steel users, like the auto industry, pre- 7 Stecl-town merchants and their sup- CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
pared for a pinch. And... . pliers felt the blow almost at once. 
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STEEL STRIKE (continued from page 19) 


A Waiting Game in Steel 


With issues narrowed down to a few cents and a 


principle, the union waits for federal intervention, the industry 


for the outcome of the coal strike. 


Che first week of the steel strike was 
quict. To most of the business com- 
munity, which wanted something to 
happen fast to get a settlement, the 
as ominously, disappointingly 


week 
quiet 
e Spiritless—Desultory pickets kept an 
unenthusiastic vigil in front of plant 
gates (pictures, page 19). Union head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh showed none of 
the frenzied activity you would expect 
at the command post of the nation’s 
second industry-wide stcel strike. Even 
the standard press blasts loosed at ‘‘cor- 
poration management” had a_perfunc- 
torv, mechanical tone. 

e Unexcited—Nor was any excitement 
evident on the industry side. With co- 
operation from their employees, the 
companies had expertly banked their 
furnaces and closed their gates. Even if 
anybody wanted to work on the rolling 
mills, or at the blast furnaces or open- 
hearths, there were no jobs. The in- 
dustry had tooled down. 

e Passive—Washington, also, played a 
passive role. The strike got hardly a 
mention in Congress. The White House 
ignored it. And the Conciliation Service 
called its inactivity “watchful waiting.” 

Che unions’ dormancy was easily ex- 
plained. Once having pulled the pin, 
its cue was to play a waiting game as 
long as strike ranks staved solid—to wait 
and let the pinch hurt enough to 
change the industrv’s mind. 

I'he industry’s calm resulted from the 
oal strike, plus a present determination 
to stick by its principles on pensions. 
With the supply of metallurgical coal 
cut off by the miners’ strike, the mills 
could keep going only for a limited 
time even if steelworkers returned to 
work. Until John L. Lewis opened up 
the fuel line again, the steel strike 
couldn’t exert its full pressure. 

The government, meanwhile, in the 
usual way of government, was waiting 
until it was pushed before it moved. 
That couldn’t last long, however. 
Murray would shortly be sending his 
emissarics to Washington, to get the 
Administration into the dispute if it 
wanted to keep labor's friendship. 

e The Bystanders—But while everyone 
directly involved in the dispute used 
the strategy of attrition, plenty of others 
were worried and made no effort to dis- 
guise that fact. Among them were the 
thousands of concerns who use the 
products of the steel industry in their 
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own business; the transportation com- 
panies, rail, road, and water, which carry 
the metal; storekeepers, movie man- 
agers, building and loan companies, and 
all the hundreds of little enterprises 
which serve industrial towns. 

Also worried, and saying so, were the 
business forecasters. They could see a 
protracted steel strike reversing the cur 
rents which have made the last few 
months look like a budding boom. 

And every one of them—from the cor- 
ner dry-goods merchant, wondering 
whether to put up signs for a clearance 
sale, to the economist in his tower 
shuffling his charts—had one uppermost 
question: How long will the strike last? 
e Rumors—This week, there could be 
only guesses. Not even an interesting 
new rumor was yet in circulation. ‘Two 
pre-strike stories were still alive. The 
first said that the steei companies had 
amended their original offer to put up 
10¢ an hour for social welfare and pen- 
sions if the union would agree to em- 
ployee contributions; they were sup- 
posed to be willing now to settle for a 
7¢ pension outlay and a 3¢ an hour 
wage increase—the 3¢ to go into the 
pension fund as an employee divvy. 
The companies denied making such an 
offer; the union said it would spurn it 
in anv event. 

The second story was that conciliators 
had suggested the companies raise their 
offer by a 3¢ wage increase—to go into 
pension funds as an employee contri- 
bution. Evervone concerned denied this; 
the companies said that, even if it were 
seriously suggested, they would stick by 
their original offer. 
e How Long?—The strike hung by a 
single, narrow issue: Would there or 
would there not be an employee con- 
tribution—even a token one—to supple- 
ment employer outlays for pensions. 
The pensions themselves were surely 
coming in the steel industry. 

The narrowness of that issue—and 
some history—offered the best clew to 
how long the strike would last and how 
it would end. The issue had been shaved 
down to its present refined state in a 
way remarkably similar to what hap- 
pened before the steel strike of 1946. 

In 1946, the same steel union led by 
the same Philip Murray retreated. three 
times on a wage demand—then went on 
strike over the difference between the 
184¢ it wanted and the 15¢ the steel 
industry offered. Over the last 100 days, 


Murray has again retreated three times, 
on union demands and on strike dead- 
lines; he finally called his union out 
over the 3¢ employers want workers to 
contribute to their retirement funds. 

e White House Pressure—In 1946, as 
now, the opinion of the President of 
the United States was expressed in favor 
of the union’s position. And after the 
first week of the 1946 strike, White 
House pressure on the companies 
mounted, public opinion was mobilized, 
and the companies capitulated. All in 
all, it took a month. 

The calm which prevailed in union 
headquarters this week led observers to 
believe that Murray was sure Truman 
would take up the cudgels again. 


“Archives” Set Up 
For Business Records 


Are back business records crowding 
vou out? Does vour office look as if a 
cyclone hit it when you’re on a paper- 
search? Don’t blame it on the file girl. 
Chances are vour files are bulging with 
bundles of ‘dead’? documents that 
should be thrown out, and you're bury- 
ing records that should be kept active. 
e Cut 50°%—Survevs made by the Na- 
tional Records Management Council, a 
nonprofit organization financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, show that the 
average business needs to keep less than 
half of its paper collection. About 
34% should be destroved, and the 
remaining 20% moved out to storage. 

This job, the council advises, should 

be done by trained archivists who can 
best tell what has legal or historical 
value, and what is just trash. Storage 
should be in a special records center, 
equipped to service your documents. 
e Central Storage—The opening of the 
first of these record-storage centers, 
was announced last week by Emmett J. 
Leahy, executive director of the council. 
It is called Business Archives Center, 
Inc., and is located in New York City. 
B.A.C. is an independent company un- 
der the technical supervision of the 
council. 

The center provides: safeguards against 
fire, burglarv, unauthorized access; in- 
formation via mail, messenger, and tcle- 
phone (each “depositor” has a code 
name); and protection against unwise 
destruction of records by owners. 

The council plans to expand the 

records-center service to other cities; 
San Francisco, Boston, and Houston 
are next in line. 
e Cost—“‘It costs about $29 a year to 
maintain the contents of a standard 
filing cabinet in the office,” Leahy says. 
“The same records can be kept for about 
$2.15 a year in a records center. Count 
your file-cabinets and figure it out for 
yourself.” 
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Seems 


How Replacement Tire-Tube Prices Vary 


Volume Brackets 

Under $100,000 
Smallest .. 
Se EE Te ee 

$100,000 to $600,000............ 


$600,000 to $5-million.............. 
$5-million to $25-million............. 
$25-million to $50-million............ 





*As of Dec. 31, 1947. 


No. Tire-Tube Tire Price Index* 
T 


Purchasers Passenger ruck 

vasa 100.0 100.0 
“a 84.0 79.5 

888 81.5 77.0 

es 52 74.0 68.0 
ate 9 71.5 60.0 
ese 2 69.5 61.5 


How Big Can a Discount Be? 


FTC wants to set one carload as maximum quantity beyond 
which tire makers can’t increase rate of discount. It’s a big victory 
for small business, may lead to other, similar actions. 


If you give a few whopping big cus- 

tomers whopping big discounts, you’d 
better take a good look at this week’s 
action of the Federal ‘Trade Commis- 
sion. 
e First Time—I' VC is getting ready for 
the first time to fix the amount of a 
product beyond which a seller can’t in- 
crease quantity discounts. 

Ihe rule, as proposed, would appl 
only to tires and tubes. But almost any- 
thing could be brought under such an 
YC ruling—if the commission heeds 
the complaints of small-quantity buvers. 

Here’s what FTC proposes for the 
tire makers: 

A rule which says that a carload of 
20,000 Ib. is the maximum quantity 
of replacement rubber tires and tube; 
upon which differentials in price, be- 
cause of quantity, may be granted. 

Its meaning: The buyer of two or five 

or 50 carloads gets the same quantity 
discount—and no more—as the buyer of 
a single carload. 
e “Draft Rule’—I' TC calls this a ‘draft 
rule.” But there’s no doubt that, hav 
ing gone this far, the commission will 
eventually make it official. As things 
stand now, the industry has until Nov. 
18 to file opposition briefs and request 
a public hearing. FTC isn’t saying 
whether such a hearing will be held 

KTP'C’s first attempt to use this power 
(given it by the Robinson-Patman act) 
touched off a swift and violent reaction 
from Akron. 

e Power—The maximum-quantity — se 
tion of the Robinson-Patman act reads 
as follows 

“The kederal Trade Commission may 

fix and establish quantity limits . . . 
where it finds that available purchasers 
in greater quantities are so few as to 
render differentials on account thereof 
unjustly discriminatory or promotive of 
monopoly in any line of commerce; and 
the foregoing shall then not be con- 
strued to permit differentials based on 
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differences in quantities greater than 
those so fixed and established.” 

e Implications—The tire executives say 
the implications of the ruling are stag 
gcring—and, if it’s carried out, would be 
equally staggering to the pricing and 
distribution policies of scores of in 
dustries. 

It was the expectation of just such 
reactions that prompted I’P'C to hold 
off exercising this power all these years 
The commissioners knew they would 
open a Pandora’s box of trouble. Small 
retailers and distributors in many other 
lines would immediately beg the com 
mission to do likewise for them. 
¢ Fuse—The spark that lit the fuse that 
touched off this week’s explosion was 
the hearing the tire dealers got two 
years ago before the House small busi- 
ness committee. 

Vhere FTC was put on the pan. 
Why had it never used the maxinium 
quantity section? IVC, hard put to 
find a good excuse, had to agree to get 
to work on the tire situation. 

Using its almost unlimited authority 
to get private price lists, it polled 21 
tire makers, and came up with the 
figures condensed in the table above. 

Savs FTC: “The largest price differ 
entials are sufficient to permit the larg 
est purchasers to resell tires to con 
sumers at a price which is about equal 
to the smallest purchasers’ cost and still 
make the same profit.” 

FTC further claims: 

e l’or a passenger tire which he retails 
for $15, the smallest retailer pays about 
$11.20. After selling expenses, he makes 
about +45¢ profit. 

e The biggest buyer, on the other hand, 
setting at least a 30% lower price, pays 
around $7.80—and makes the same 
profit when he sells the tire for $11.20, 
the small retailer’s cost price 

@ History—Down through the years, the 
independent tire retailer has kept ham- 
meting this point into FTC, congress- 


men, and anyone else who would listen: 
“The big fellows are selling tires to the 
consumer at less than I pay for them.” 

I'he independents know they’ve been 
getting less and less of the business. 
‘Twenty years ago they had almost all 
the replacement business. Now figures 
show: 

e The independents get about 50%. 

e The oil companies who sell through 
their service station chains get about 
25%. 

¢ And the mail-order houses, auto-acces- 
sory stores, and other chains get the 
other 25%. 

e Big Boys—While FTC isn’t saying 
who the big buyers are—the ones taking 
$25- to $50-million per year—industry 
experts have their ideas. 

Ihey’re sure the top tire buyer is the 
Atlas Supply Corp., which buys from 
U.S. Rubber for Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Standard Oil of Ohio, Standard 
Oil of California, and Standard Oil of 
Indiana. 

Second largest retailer could be 
Montgomery Ward, which gets its tires 
from U.S. Rubber. Sears Roebuck may 
buy as many but gets them from several 
suppliers. 

Other big private brand buyers: 

Western Auto, Gulf Oil, Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co., Pure Oil. 
e Future—No one knows what's eventu- 
ally going to come of the fight that 
looms up—except that it will be big 
and long. But if the proposed FTC 
rule sticks, here’s the kind of before- 
and-after tire price pattern the inde 
pendents would like to see: 


Volume Brackets Today Future 
List (retail) price .. «$15.00 $15.00 
Small dealer’s cost... 0¢0+0 11.20 10.5 
Wholes (non-carload) .. 9.20 9.20 
Carload buyer alan aden on 8.50 
Frainioad buyer <.2....<<s6 7.80 8.50 


The net: The small buyer would pay 
less and the biggest buver—who now 
gets the $15 tire for around $7.80— 
would pay more. 


BIG PLANS FOR LEVER BROS. 


Lever Bros. Co. this week broke 
the news of four big projects on its con- 
struction slate. The four, to cost $13- 
million in all, are: 

(1) A 20-story Lever House on New 
York City’s Park Avenue. This will 
bring under one roof the executive and 
general officers of Lever Bros. and its 
three subsidiaries: Pepsodent Co., John 
F. Jelke Co., and Harriet Hubbard 
Aver, Inc. Cost of the new home quar- 
ters: $6-million, 

(2) A §$3-million technical research 
laboratory at Edgewater, N. J. 

(3) A) $2-million  margarine-manu- 
facturing center at Hammond, Ind. 

(4) A $2-million expansion of its 
Cambridge (Mass.) soap-manufacturing 
plant. 
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INTERIOR of huge new Alford Refrigerated Warehouse in Dallas plaving a leading role. Ceilings are 25 ft. high, and pallet loads 
has 74-million cu. ft. of cold storage space on one floor. All han- can be stacked to within 5 ft. of top. Ceiling blowers circulate air 
dling operations are mechanized, with fork-lift truck (background) — so that every foot of space is available for storage. 


UNORTHODOX WAREHOUSE 
iv pattas is tHE... Newest Texas Whopper... 


Truck Loading - Track R.R. Seam 


‘TWIN BUILDINGS of warehouse lie only one mile from business 270 ft. wide, 1,700 ft. long but has different function. ‘Two railroad 
center of Dallas, but away from congested area. Each building is — spurs flank each building, with a truck-loading street between the two. 
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INCOMING GOODS are taken off freight cars and whisked into 
buildings by tractor trains or fork-lift trucks. 
can be spotted against loading docks, with others on outside tracks. 





Some 80 freight cars 











OUTGOING GOODS are hauled to waiting trucks by fork-lift 
trucks. Mile-long, columnless docks have enough room for 300 trucks. 
They are truck-bed high, and wide enough for two-way traffic. 


The Biggest Refrigerator in the World 


When Fred F. Alford decided to dou- 
ble the amount of refrigerated ware 
house space in Dallas, the first thing he 
did was call in industrial architects and 
engineers. ‘The second thing he did was 
dismiss them. After wrangling over dc 
en and function, Alford, a calculating, 
stubborn certified public accountant, de 
cided he could do better on his own 
e Unorthodox Methods—The net result 
of this stubbornness might astound some 
warchousemen. (Example: In_ cutting 
comers on construction, Alford stouth 


SI 


insisted it wasn’t necessary to insulate 
the floors of refrigerated areas.) But Al 
ford himself is peacock proud of what he 
calls ‘“‘the biggest refrigerated area this 
side of the polar ice cap.” When the 
project is finished sometime before Jan 
1, Alford will have poured $4-million 
from an RFC loan) into it. But he in 
sists: “That's just about half what my 
competitors in St. Louis, Chicago, ot 
New York would have to pay for the 
same layout.” 

\lford’s cost-hatcheting methods con 
sisted largely of making the most of un 
skilled labor and unorthodox construc 
tion methods. As his own contractor, he 
pulled men off nonconstruction jobs in 
his other Dallas warehouses, and trained 
them as construction workers 
e Transition—Alford got into the ware- 
house business by accident. About 12 
vears ago he was sent to Dallas bv his 
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accounting firm to run an audit on Met 
chants Cold Storage Co. He ended up 
by running it as a sideline. When he saw 
men exhausted and sickened by going 
from 90 degree heat to do heavy work in 
subzero cold, he became an apostle of 
mechanization. 

Ihe whole key to his new warchousc 

is the fork-lift truck. It is speedy, efficient, 
ind saves his men back-breaking work 
Over one 12-month period in another of 
his warehouses, Alford handled more 
than 60-million Ib. of foods with a break 
age and damage loss of $1,000. 
e Pallet-Loading Key—Alford designed his 
new giant to make the most of mechan 
ized handling. All incoming goods arc 
unloaded onto pallets—then scooted to 
assigned storage spaces bv fork-lift trucks. 
Permanent floor marks distinguish aisles 
from storage areas, and so insure the full 
est use of space. Docks and doorwavs are 
all wide enough to permit a flow of two 
way traffic. Air-lock doors, which open 
and close automatically, speed loads in 
and out of cooler rooms (at SOF tem 
peratures) or freezing rooms (—20F). 

Even in ‘Texas, where evervthing runs 
to bigness, a 74-million cu. ft. refriger 
ated warchouse is a whopper. Alford is 
counting heavily on a growing popula 
tion, and the growing use of frozen food 
to keep his warehouse full. But with an 
accountant’s eve, he figures he can break 
even at 50% occupancy 
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OWNER, six-footer Fred F. Alford, designed 


and built unorthodox warehouse himself. 
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EXPENDITURE and production indexes head different ways; you can't tell . . . 


Whither Capital Spending? 


Plant and equipment spending is slated to drop this 


quarter, but the worst effects 


may already have been felt. 


There are indications of an upturn. - 


Capital expenditures for new plant 
and equipment have been a strong busi 
ness prop ever since the war ended. 
That’s why it was such a shock a fort- 
night ago to learn that plans for fourth- 
quarter outlays would run 21% below 
the 1948 figure (BW —Sept.24'49,p24). 
e Warnings—1| here had heen some fore- 
warnings, to be sure. At the start of 
1949, the McGraw-Hill survey of cap- 
ital expenditures indicated a 5% drop 
from 1948 for this year as a whole. 
Spending in the carly part of the year 
ran higher than had been anticipated, 
so it might have been deduced that all 
of the drop would come later 

But now that proof of a capital-goods 
decline has been given, there are signs 
that it may not be the calamity it looks. 
Actually, the current improvement in 
new orders for « ipital equipment carry 
a strong hint that capital spending may 
be due, not for a long drop, but for a 
reasonably carly recovery. There is evi- 
dence that the predicted drop in capital- 
goods spending this quarter merely re- 
flects a drop in capital goods production 
which is already behind us 
e Cmcial Question—Nevertheless, the 
dreary fourth-quarter outlook was hard 


to take. It unfolded just after business 
had come out of a slump which began 
last November and lasted until midsum- 
mer. And, after the rise in general busi- 
ness, the capital-goods trend was judged 
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to hold the answer to the question, 
“The Upturn—Rally or Recovery?” 
BW —Aug.13'49,p19). Most likely it 
does 

Pherefore, the real level of capital- 

goods activity is the biggest unanswered 
question in the business outlook today 
—particularly since the fourth-quarter 
prospect may not have to be taken at 
face value. 
e Real Meaning—You need a complete 
appraisal of the capital-expenditure sit 
uation to know what the score really is. 
As a starter, what does the fourth-quar- 
ter estimate mean? This is what an ex 
pert following the subject will quickly 
point out: 

(1) The 21% drop sounds 
than it is. Normally, the spending fig 
ures are reported just as thev are col 
lected from business by the Commerce 
Dept. and the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. They are not adjusted for 
seasonal variation 

If vou go back over the figures for the 
past two years (chart) and make a 
rough allowance for seasonal ups and 
downs, you'll see that the peak was 
passed in the 1948 fourth quarter, not 
this vear, and that there has been a 
steady slide-off through the first three 
quarters of 1949. You also see that the 
drop from the third quarter to the 
fourth quarter is only about 12% 

(2) The ominous 21% drop is a drop 


WOTSC 


in spending plans, not in actual spend- 
ing. Year-end bookkeeping adjustments 
usually increase the estimated figure. 
Uhat may raise the actual amount spent 
in the fourth quarter by 2% to 5%. 
When the revised figures are published, 
they may indicate that the non-season- 
ally-adjusted decline is about 16% or 
18%. 

(3) The real drop in the volume of 
capital goods bought is less than the fig- 
ures indicate. Expenditures, of course, 
are reported in dollars. Costs of new 
plant and equipment have been casing. 
Hence, the drop in activity may be 2% 
to 5% less than dollar figures show. 

e Milder—T hese qualifications do not 
upset the fact that the capital-goods 
trend is down. But they do suggest that 
we may not be heading into a sudden, 
sharp slump. More likely, we have been 
witnessing a much milder and more 
gradual slide in the capital-goods busi- 
ness all along. 

e Worst Over?—That’s only a part of 
the story. 

Production of capital goods precedes 
actual expenditures for them; the money 
is not actually paid out until equipment 
is delivered or construction fully begun. 
That means that work on machinery 
and materials starts to dip sooner and 
faster than deliverics—and, therefore, 
sooner than business spending for them 
dips 

Once the trend in production of 
capital goods moves downward, it is to 
be expected that expenditures eventu 
ally will lag. In other words: From the 
point of view of the capital goods in 
dustries, the slump may not lie just 
ahead; it may already be in the past 
Indeed, it mav already be finished. ‘That 
possibility is borne out by different sta 
tistics. 

e Machinery Index—One set of figures, 
the Federal Reserve Board index of ma- 
chinery production, is a prime example. 
It is not a comprehensive measure of 
capital goods, of course, but it is the 
best single one. It shows a drop of 25% 
from the beginning of 1945 to the 
middle of 1949 (chart). Most signifi- 
cantly, the decline flattened out in the 
third quarter this year, with July and 
August on a plateau. ‘That flattening 
out strongly suggests that an upswing 
mav be getting under way right now. 
e New Orders—Another clew to the 
future of capital spending is the volume 
of new orders for machinery. ‘There has 
been a rise in new orders recently. It 
is not large, but it may portend a slight 
upturn in machinery output during the 
final 1949 quarter hat wouldn’t carry 
over into capital expenditures right 
away, of course. It’s quite possible— 
indeed likely—that spending may con- 
tinue to fall even while actual output 
rises a bit in coming months. However, 
expenditures should not fall very. far 
before thev turn around and start catch 
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ing up with the already brightening 
situation in orders and production. 

e 1956: As Good As ’49?—Such an anal- 
ysis indicates that we are closer to the 
finish than to the start of the first post 
war letdown in capital goods. It sug 
gests that 1950 will be no worse than 
now. But that remains to be seen. For 
tunately, however, the optimistic con- 
clusion can be checked in another three 
months with the completion of the 
McGraw-Hill survey of capital expendi 
ture plans for 1950. 

It's safe to say that the survey will 

show a drop in dollar outlays from 1949 
to 1950. But it would be fair to inter- 
pret a decline of only 5% to 10% as an 
actual rise in physical volume from cur- 
rent levels. Only if the drop is as steep 
as, say, 30%, would it be correct to 
conclude that the slide in capital goods 
will go on for some time? 
e Modernization—McGraw-Hill’s latest 
survey of capital spending pointed out 
that industry has about caught up with 
its job of getting enough additional 
plant and equipment in place to meet 
current demand. But it emphasized 
that that was only part of the job. 
here is still an unusual backlog of 
modernization and re-cquipment to be 
donc—from the depression—that can't 
be used up in a year or two. 

Another analyst who expects sus- 
tained capital-goods activity 1s Charles 
I’. Roos, head of the Econometrics In- 
stitute. Roos has rolled up an enviable 
record as an economic forecaster. He is 
a tiny wartime minority 
who expected a postwar inflationary 
boom. Also, last vear he called the shot 
on this vear’s downturn of business ac 
tivity and capital goods. 

e Forecast—Roos has published a ten 
vear forecast of capital-goods activity 
for 1950-1960. (He has forecast other 
variables, too, for the same 
period.) For his capital-goods forecast, 
he uses three different techniques, each 
of different reliability. The first period, 
1950 through 1952 or 1953, is based on 
what he calls the econometrics’ dynamic 
analysis of the economy. It projects 
capital goods this way: holding slightly 
ibove current levels through 1950 and 
1951; rising in 1952; settling back in 
1953. In the second period, through 
1957, capital goods is seen rising again 
well above the 1945 peak. The third 
period, from 1958 to 1960, is marked 
by a cyclical dip in 1958 followed by 


numbered in 


cconomic 


recovery afterwards 

Of course, only the first period of 
the decade forecast is near enough to 
current times to merit serious consider 
ation now. But the future peaks, based 
on the probability of falling into the 
historic pattern, are also 
Vhey hold out this hope Capital-goods 


suggestive 


ictivitv is just about at its low now; it 
can rise again in future vears as much 
as 30% or even 40%. 
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Aluminum Pickup 


Domestic picture looks 
brighter after bad summer. Al- 
can’s decision not to cut prices 
here despite devaluation is help. 


Ihe aluminum industry is feeling a 
bit better about life these days. lor 
two reasons: 

(1) The Aluminum Co. of Canada 
announced this week that—despite de 
valuation of the Canadian dollar—it 
would not lower the price at which it 
sells the light metal in this country. 

(2) Domestic demand for aluminum, 
which plunged sharply carly in the year, 
has picked up in the past two months. 
e Inventory Position—Ihe summer 
slump in orders stemmed directly from 
too-heavy buying in earlier months. By 
March or April, most users of alumi 
num had built up 
cnough for two to four months. 

July marked the low point for the 
aluminum makers. Since then, th 
orders have been coming in in increas 
ing volume—though not enough yet to 
put operations back up to their spring 
level. Reason: Buying is only on a 
current basis. Estimates on the upturn 





Three Men on a Shovel 


a protocol 


4 three-handled shovel solved 
problem in Dallas. Problem: Who was to 
This 
triple-gripper, made by Sharp Hardware Co., 
Dallas, saved the day. ‘Three church leaders 
(left to right), W. k. Myers, co-owner of 
Mars & Rosser Pharmacy; W. A. Orth, 
General Services Administration; and Jack 
L. Foxworth, vice-president, Galbraith Lum- 


break the ground for a new church? 


ber Co., all shared the honors. 


inventories big 


in business range from 25° to 50% 
above the July low. Here's how the sit- 
uation looks by companies: 
@ Aluminum Co. of America. Alcoa 
didn't have too good an August. But 
September showed a sharp spurt— 
mainly in sheet, corrugated sheet, roof- 
ing, and a few specialties such as screw- 
machine parts, foil, and forgings for 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines. Sheet 
has contributed the most—due to the 
Commodity Credit Corp's program for 
building farmers’ grain-storage bins. 
Alcoa that sales, across the 
board, are now up about 25% from the 
July average—but that that still isn’t 
anything to brag about. 
¢ Permanente Metals Corp. The com- 
pany announced last week that ‘“‘com 
mercial sales of Kaiser aluminum for 
September have risen approximately 
60% above the average for the previous 
three months.” It also announced that 
production during those three months 
was at only 50% of capacity, compared 
with “virtually 100% ... for the same 
quarter of 1948.” So, although orders 
and output don't always follow the 
same pattern, it seems that business to- 
day is about 20% below a year ago. 
e Reynolds Metals Co. Business has 
only just picked up. President Richard 
S. Reynolds announced this week that 
the company will immediately reopen 
its Jones Malls (Ark.) aluminum plant, 
because of a “sharp pickup in demand 
tor aluminum.” September business was 
40% above the June-July level. Both 
Jones Mills and the company’s Hurri- 
cane Creek (Ark.) alumina plant had 
been closed for seven weeks by a strike 


SaVS 


of the United Steelworkers (C.1.O.). 
The strike was settled last week, and 
the Hurricane Creek plant was 1 


opened. But employees of the Jones 
Mills plant were told that it would 
remain closed indefinitely, until the de 
mand for aluminum pic ked up. 

Iwo of the four potlines at Jones 
Mills will be put on stream as soon as 
the necessary preparations can be made 
e Effect of Devaluation— hie Canadian 
not to cut its U.S. 
price was a relief for U.S. producers. 
Before devaluation, Alcan had been 
selling aluminum in northeastern states 
at 16¢ a Ib., duty paid (the duty is 2¢ 
a |b When devaluation went 
through, it could have cut that price by 
1.4¢, and still have realized exactly the 
same return in Canadian dollars. ‘That 
cut would have been hard for the U.S 
producers to meet. 

But exports to countries other than 


decision selling 


the U.S. are another story. The Cana 
dian export price before devaluation 
was 154¢ a lb. delivered at dockside in 
\tlantic ports. ‘The new price is still 
154¢ in Canadian funds—but that’s 


now equivalent to only 14.1¢ in U.S 
money. So things look gloomy for th¢ 
U.S. producers’ foreign business 

t 
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MASS MAGAZINE QUICK goes to press under guidance of 
Managing Editor Woodrow Wirsig (holding papers) and his staff. 
It has already been on the market for several months. 
in a swankier office, the next Cowles project, which will be... 


Meanwhile, 


garet Biddle; Editor Davis. 





CLASS MAGAZINE FLAIR is discussed by Editor Cowles (fore- 
ground) and (left to right) its Italian representative Mime. Daria 
Guarnati; Art Director Louis-Marie Eude; European Editor Mar- 


Both magazines are part of ... 


Cowles Empire-a Magazine Phenomenon 


While most publications are working hard to keep revenues 
from slipping, Look booms—and two new magazines result. 


During the war, the magazine busi- 


ness enjoyed a huge boom both in ad- 
vertising and circulation. Now there 1s 
ome leveling off—though on a pretty 
high plat 

One magazine running noticeably 
counter to this trend is Cowles Maga 
ZINeS In s lusty picture product, | ook 
After cight vears it is now solidly in the 


And most of that stature has 
last three vears 
Doubles-Gardner C 


big tink 
come in the 
e Circulation 


Mik Cowles, Jr., owner and pub- 
lisher of Look, says his big magazine's 
business has doubled since V-J Day. In 
1946, advertising revenue was $6-mil 
lion; this vear Cowles thinks it will hit 
$15-million. In the same period, Look’s 
circulation has jumped 50% —from 1.9- 


million to 2,850,000 Vhat’s the 


— 
gual 





mtced Audit Bureau of Circulation’s 
figure; Look savs that it is actually de- 
livering 3,090,000 copies net paid every 
two wcCCks 

| the first half of 1949, Look’s ad- 
vertising revenue gained 39.2% over the 
same period last vear. The publishers 
boast that 43 of Look’s circulation 
is newsstand (newsstand circulation is 
1 good promotion point—it shows vol- 
untarv | ic mterest in a magazine). 
They further boast that Look’s news- 


stand returns (unsold copies) average 
10% per issue. (Returns as high as 
20% often are not considered bad.) 


e Expansion—Mike Cowles and _ his 
wife, Fleur, are not the kind of publish 
ing combination that takes such success 
sitting down. With a confidence that 
would make most publishers’ hair stand 
on end, they have plunged into two new 
ventures within the past few months 
The first of these was Quick, a little 
41 in. by 6 in.) newsweekly which was 
tested in a few markets last May. In 
July, it was put on sale on a nationwide 
scale. Today, three months later, Cowles 
reports that it has a circulation of 500,- 
000, of which 365,000 is newsstand. 


e Class Magazine—The second — of 
Cowles’ new ventures will be a maga 
zine called Flair. Due to appear next 


January, Flair will be the first Cowles 
publication to get away from mass ap 
peal. It is to be strictly a “class” maga 
zine with an initial guarantee of 200, 


000 circulation 


Flair’s success or failure is a matter 

of pure conjecture at this point, of 
. 7 1] 

course. Cowles already thinks — that 


Quick is and will continue to be a suc- 
cess. So far the little newsweeklv has 
not accepted advertising. But this week 
Cowles announced that beginning Jan. 


1, Quick will take seven pages of ad 
vertising pet Rates are still un- 
decided, but Cowles may guarantee a 
circulation of 750,000. 

e Look’s Record—All this activity 
taking place on the solid foundation of 
Look’s success. The picture magazine's 
iccident; it is the result 
of shrewd editing and publishing. And 
that means that the Cowles lave fol 
lowed one of the cardinal rules of maga 
zine journalism. 

The rule is this: Don’t get vourself 
boxed in. That is, don’t let the adver 
tising fraternity tag vou as No. 2 or No. 
field field of 


> 3m Get a 
own and be No. 1 in it. Thus, if and 


ISSUC 


record 1s no 


your youl 


when advertising budgets are cut, vou 
mav get bv unscathed 

e Life and Look—With that in mind, 
take a look at Look. Many laymen be 
lieve it’s something of a poor man’s 
Life—that it is the No publication 


in the field. Mike Cowles disagrees. In 
his opinion, the resemblance between 
Life and Look ends with the fact that 
both have lots of pictures. ‘The 
difference between them, he savs, is that 
Life is primarily a news magazine, 
Look is entirely a feature magazine 

Cowles put it this way: “Life has an 
obligation everv week to cover the news 
of the week. On the other hand, we sav 
that anv subject in which the 
public is interested is suitable for Look.” 

Fleur Cowles defines the difference 


} } 
Dasic 


and 


NMAaSS 
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Quality Push Button Control Stations 
IN THOUSANDS OF COMBINATIONS 


The Allen-Bradley line of push buttons and selector switches 
is so complete that it will meet any operating requirement. 
These units are available in standard, heavy duty, and oiltight 
construction ... with momentary or maintained contacts... 
in any combination of push buttons, selector switches, and 
pilot lights. They can be arranged for flush or surface mount- 
ing ...in general or special purpose enclosures. Whatever 





This heavy duty push button, your requirements, there is an Allen-Bradley push button 
with double break, silver alloy station to suit your exact needs. Write for Bulletin 800. 


contacts, is the basic unit in Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
many types of Bulletin 800 
control stations. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 
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This is the main contact assembly, open 
position, of a well-known air circuit 
breaker. It is complicated, but it does not 
take so much time and metal to make it 
as you might suppose. The unusual shapes 
in it are not cast, since castings would 
not have sufficient strength and light- 
ness. Nor are these shapes machined out 
of solid metal, because that would be pro- 
hibitively expensive. Most of these parts 


(except tor the flexible 


chining may be necessary, such as slotting 
or drilling at angles to the axis. But 
whether much or little machining is re- 
quired, it should not be forgotten that 
Revere’s pre-machining means fewer op- 
erations and less scrap. This is also true 
in hot forging and hot pressing. where the 
use of extruded slugs in appropriate 
shapes will reduce the amount of metal 
flow and flash. Extrusion also produces 


metal that is dense, free 





pigtail) are made of ex- 
truded shapes No less 


than eight such special 





shapes make it possible to 
manufacture this assem- 
bly rapidly, economically 
and with precision 

An extruded shape is 
made by forcing heated 
metal througha die, which 
gives it the desired form 
Unique forms and con- 
tours thus are possible 
The process offers oppor- 


tunities so numerous that 








from blow holes, strong 
and uniform, due to the 
many tons of hydraulic 
pressure required to force 
the hot metal through 
the die. 

Revere produces these 
shapes in brass, bronze 
nickel-silver and copper. 
and nothing pleases our 
salesmen and Technical 
Advisors more than op- 
portunities to suggest new 
ways to use them for 


improved quality and 








they seem to be limited 


only by the ingenuity of the engineer 


and designer, who need observe but one 
condition—that the desired shapes must 
have a constant cross-section; that is, all 
grooves and slots must be parallel to the 
axis ol extrusion. 

Extrusion is, in effect, pre-machining 
the Revere plant 


in The shapes are 


shipped in lengths. and in some cases it 


is only necessary to saw segments from 
them in order to produce a desired part. 


In other instances, more extensive ma- 


economy. 

Often such suggestions come while a 
Revere man is going through a customer’s 
factory; he sees a difficult-looking part 
being made, and remarks: “I think I can 
save you some money on this.” Revere is 
typical of a great many suppliers in this 
respect. So we suggest that no matter what 
you buy, whether it be metal or wood, 
plastics or glass, chemicals or containers, 
you permit your suppliers to see how 
your product is made. Their knowledge 


may be as valuable to you as their goods. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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this way: “Life is an example of glit- 
tering objective reporting; ours is—we 
hope—the warmest form of subjective 
reporting.” 

efts Own Field—This may be more 
than just high-flown lingo. However 
vague it may sound, this difference is 
one of the main things that has put 
Look into the big time. Further proof 
that there’s not much competition with 
Life comes from the figures: Mike 
Cowles savs flatly that Look clashes 
with Life very little both in advertising 
and circulation. 

Even though it isn’t competing di- 

rectly, Look, of course, still tries to get 
Life advertisers into its own pages. Its 
main sales argument (based on a Look- 
sponsored survey) is that Look has more 
readers per copy than Life—and more 
family readers. (Such ammunition is, 
in a sense, homemade; there are no im- 
partial audits of per-copy readers.) 
e Conscious Effort—Look uses another 
advertising lure (more often found in 
the women’s and special magazines than 
in the general publications): It makes 
1 conscious effort to cover in its edi- 
torial columns the consumer goods that 
normally are heavily advertised 

For example: Food manufacturers are 
a group which constitutes one of Look’s 
major advertisers. And food and dict 
are two subjects which Look covers 
more than almost anything clse. Look 
says this is not deliberate; it simply is 
following what its readers want most 
Whatever the case, it’s what the space 
salesmen want, too 
e Slow Start—All in all, there’s no 
doubt that today Look is a healthy 
business enterprise. It was not always 
thus. Started as a monthly in January, 
1937—-two months after the present 
Life went on sale for the first time— 
Look was strictly sensational editorially 
but hardly sensational businesswise. The 
first effort to make it so came four 
months later: Look made a shift from 
a monthly to a bi-monthly basis 

In 1937, circulation for the entire 
vear averaged 1.6-million. During the 
last two months of the year, Look took 
advertising for the first time. But in 


1938 circulation dropped to 1.4-mil 


lion, advertising revenue was $1.1-mil 


lion. The low point came in 1939: The 
advertising take was only $937,000 
e Upsurge—l'rom that point on, Look 
turned a corner. Revenue rose every 
vear for the next decade. ‘That was 
chiefly because Look was refining an 
editorial formula) which Gardner 
Cowles, Sr. (Mike’s father) had made 
a huge success at his Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune. In fact, it was on 
that paper that the technique for Look 
was developed—picture stories with a 
continuity. Look, first headquartered 
in Des Moines, took over the technique 
bodilv. 

But, besides that, there was a formula 
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HOUR 
—_— 


Whenever vou take a long journey today, vou'll 
arrive at destination much sooner than vou 
would have a few vears ago. The American rail- 
roads, through their overall improvement. pro- 


cram, have whittled hours from many schedules 


and even days from transcontinental service. 


The time saved has not come through wide- 
spread increases In top speeds, but rather 
through bettering average speeds. Westinghouse 
HSC eleetro-pneumatic brake equipment has 


made an important contribution to this accom. 


RAILROAD 









plishment. Braking impulses are flashed ine 


stantly to every car in the train, permitting 
later application when approaching reduced- 
speed zones, earlier release on leaving them. ‘The 
lime saved in each evele adds up to quicker 
arrival at destination, as well as a smoother. 
more comfortable ride, for you. 

Westinghouse air brake equipment is kept 
continuously abreast of expanding and chang- 
ing railroad needs by a sustained research pro- 


gram, now in its eightieth year. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


WILMERDING, 


KK 











Originally Hotpoint attached the lower section 
of its new automatic washer by means of a solid 
weld. Now we are using 12 Flat-Type SPEED 
NUTS to do the same job... with a substan- 
tial saving. The change also released welding 
equipment for other jobs and stepped up 
production by making a sub-assembly operation 
part of the final assembly, Hotpoint engineers 
report. 

This is one of the many ways SPEED NUTS and 


Assembler (above) secures each 
SPEED NUT with quick applico- 
tion of power driver and finger 
pressure. This locks together the 


two flanges and a rubber gas- 
ket seal. 

“U".Type SPEED NUTS are 
used on trim band anchor 
clip that secures chrome 

strips on finished prod- 

uct (right). 


Switches to SPEED NUTS 


SPEED CLIPS help Hotpoint keep costs down 
and production up. See for yourself the thou- 
sands of unique, cost-saving fastening applica- 
tions performed by the SPEED NU1 
fasteners. Your Tinnerman representative will 
call at your convenience. He's listed in major 
city phone directories. Or write: TINNERMAN 
PRODUCTS, INC., 2040 Fulton Road, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fasteners 


Limited, Hamilton. 





brand of 





Flair Is Full of Typographical Tricks .. . 


WINDOW in cover of new Flair magazine 
permits view through to a second cover on 


inside pages... 











\\ 
HALE PAGES 


a cloth 
magazine. So are 





some of them covered with 


page,” are found throughout the 


tionalism and 
\s one biog 
Mike 


shelf and brought 


which combined sensa 
puritanism in one product 
rapher put it: “For Look, 
reached up to the 
bottle of sex, 

idded a sizable dash of 
ilitv, and threw in all the 
inimals in stock.” 
e Shift—It didn’t work too well; Life's 
gloss far outshone Look’s sensational 
So Cowles drained off some of the 
added a little hominess. Look 
still tries to keep that combination—be 
both exciting and dignified 

At the same time, Look has made a 
more of a 


down a huge another of 


blood. NOT 


7 
snakes and 


ism 


ylood, 


conscious effort to become 
family magazine. Even 
verest critics agreed that the effort had 
“Look is as close to a 
family-magazine formula as vou can get 
Its guts are the regular departments 
that family intcrests, 
sports and food. ‘They always rate high 
est in Look leadership.” 

e The Woman’s ‘Touch—\ike Cowles 
believes that it is this family emphasis 


once of its s¢ 


been succe ssful 


COVCI basic like 
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INVISIBLE INK becomes visible—tempo- 
rarily—when reader applies heat from match 


or cigarette. ‘Things like... 





FOLDOUTS inserted to surprise the reader. 
Publishers think high cost of such tricks may 
surprise Cowles. 


And he 
if the credit for this trend to 


late editor Say 


that has made Look boom 
gives most 
his wife, I 


Mik« There ha 
in Look since the 


( 
leur, an assoc 
been a basic change 
war. It is no longer 
mainly a man’s magazine, as it used to 
be. Thanks largely to Mrs. Cowles, we 
edited the book with 
Now it has much more 
of a family appeal. That has brought up 
both circulation and advertising.” 
Even before Look began to hit its 
present stride, Mike Cowles was mak 
ing expansion plans. For several vears 
he has toving with the idea of 
starting some kind of small newsweekly 
and a “class” magazine. But neither onc 
got much bevond theory and broad 
gencralities until this vear 
e Ouick—Then Cowles put out Quick 
and did it quickly. Onc may 
have been that S. J. Lichtman, head 
of a small Baltimore advertising agency, 
had an idea almost identical to Cowles’. 
lo Newsweek, Time, Street & Smith. 
and Cowles, Lichtman sent his project 


have consciously 


women in mind 


bec n 


reason 












WRUNG 
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SUASTIC 


FROM +500 F. 
DOWN to -130° F. 


The STRONGEST \ °° 
TOUGHEST | 
SILICONE | 
RUBBER | 

AVAILABLE |» 


Over a Temperature Span 
of 630 F., Silastic 250 has 
greater tensile strength, 
elongation, tear and abra- 148 
sion resistance plus better 
dielectric properties than 
any other rubbery material. 
Even at room temperatures, 
abrasion resistance compares 
favorably with that of many 
organic rubbers. It has 2 to 
6 times the mechanical 
strength and 3 times the tear 
resistance of the best silicone 
rubbers previously available. 






Dielectric Properties, good 
at room temperatures, re- 
main relatively constant over 
a wide frequency range and 
a wide temperature span. 


Silastic 250 opens up thou- 
sands of new applications 
in the aircraft, automotive, 
process, electrical and elec- 
tromotive industries. 








Phone our nearest 
branch office or write 
for a new Silastic 250 
"TM. REG dato sheet D-10 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicag . Cleveland 
Los Angeles New York 


Dallas 


Fibergicos Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
In Engiond: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 


In Canada 


” orning 


lacie ne etn 








FIRE IN THE em 








JUG te Mec on Tne, ‘aA 


When a newspaper pressroom the Ardde system leaves no mess 
is working at top speed against an behind. There’s no downtime for 
on-the-streets deadline, there’s no — after-fire clean-up— the presses 
are ready to run again the instant 


lee way for lost time! 


That’s why The New York Daily — the blaze is out! 


News counts on a Aidde fire-extin- Wherever there’s a_ tricky fire 
guishing system to help keep the — hazard, Kidde will come up with 
presses rolling in its rotogravure — the answer! If you have a fire pro- 
plant. Fires can start in any plant tection problem, a Kidde repre- 

t The News, the Avdde sys- sentative is ready to help you. 


tem has put them outina matter Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
of seconds. ‘Equally important, 1025 Main Street, Belleville 9, 
the carbon dioxide (CO,.) from New Jersey. 











Check marks show location of Kidde 
nozzles on one of the Daily News 
rotogravure presses, In case of fire, 
CO, is discharged through the 
nozzles to kill the flames in a jiffy. 
CO, does no damage to equip- 
ment or materials. 





The word "'Kidde’’ and the 
Kidde seal ore trade-marks of 
Wolter Kidde & Company, Inc 
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for a newsweekly with a tiny format. 
It would have pictures and very short 
stories covering the news of the week 
Lichtman’s suggested title: Summary of 
the Weck. 

Cowles snapped it up; two other pub 

lishers showed interest, but too late 
Lichtman claims that he sold the idea 
to Cowles on a cash-and-retainer basis, 
and that the only change was in the 
name. But Cowles thinks he had the 
idea first: The main thing he got from 
Lichtman was the smaller page size. 
(Cowles had been thinking in terms of 
the larger Reader’s Digest format.) 
e Fast Moves—Right from the start, 
Quick lived up to its name. Only a few 
weeks elapsed between the decision to 
publish the magazine and the day it hit 
the stands on a test basis. Within a few 
weeks more, Cowles had spread distri 
bution onto a national basis; now it is 
selling 500,000 copics a week 

Some people have looked on Quick’s 
advent into the magazine market with 
downright horror. They felt that Time 
and Newsweek had_ predigested and 
sugar-coated the news to the absolute, 
so that the American reader could gulp 
it without thinking. They were wrong; 
Quick predigests it into a few sentences 
Said one embittered Quick critic: “Ut 
makes the Reader's Digest look like 
Fortune.” 

But Cowles savs he is getting thou 
sands of uninvited letters from readers 
praising Quick. He thinks one reason is 
that Ouick is not so brief as most peo 
ple think; it doesn’t really brush off th 
news. It runs about 10,000 words a 
week compared to around 30,000 im 
Newsweek, 40,000 in Time. And_ it 
carries about 55 pictures, about the 
same as ‘Time and Newsweck 
e Losing Money—Despite its .sceming 
success, Quick is_ still not. making 
money. To break even without adver 
tising, it must scll 750,000 copies a 
week—in other words, it is now selling 
only about 66% of the break-even hg 
ure. But Mike Cowles is convinced that 
this is only because the magazine is just 
getting started. He feels that next vear it 

going to make a sizable profit. ‘Vo the 
advertiser who will come in on Jan. |, 
he may guarantee as high as 750,000 
circulation. He thinks that 50% of this 
circulation will be newsstand 

Cowles is setting up an advertising 
formula which is somewhat unusual 
He will sell space in Quick only on a 13 
time basis. But no single advertiser can 
appear in two consecutive issues; m 
stead, his ad will run once every four 
weeks for a vear. Also, there will not b« 
two competing ads in any one issuc 
only one cigarette ad, one soap ad, etc 
per week 
e Flair—Scarcely had Quick got a fan 
start than Cowles announced still a 
third magazine—the monthly Flair. If 
the trade thought Quick would be just 
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~ the pilot’s instrument .eeeeee 
hit 

cw 

tri 

= >< Sperry’s background and experience 
k’s in developing precision flight instruments 
ith to make flying easier for the pilot under 
mc re 

nd all conditions is reflected in the new ZERO 
oh READER™... truly, the pilot’s instrument. 

1 p > 

ng; a 2 : 

He >< For the Sperry ZERO READER combines 
a the type of information usually supplied by 
IRC a i . 

five essential instrunients — relieves the 
mu pilot of complex mental calculations — 
EFS P ‘ 

is gives him more time to concentrate on 
‘9 other factors vital to the success of his 
ic 

‘ flight plan. 

MM 

it pe The ZERO READER — developed by 
he : : 

Sperry with the encouragement and co- 
ng operation of All-Weather Flying Division, 
ng we . ‘ ‘ . 

; USAF and the Air Transport Association 
a — makes military and commercial aviation 
1g . ‘ . i 

increasingly independent of weather... 3 
at helps pilots to make cross-country flights, 
i approaches and landings with greater ease 
i and safety regardless of visibility. 

; >e The ZERO READER takes its place in a 

long chain of Sperry “‘firsts”’ including the 
r Gyro-Horizon, Directional Gyro, Gyrosyn 
3 Compass and Gyropilot. Like them, it 


was evolved from Sperry research, engi- 


r neering, precision manufacture and 
: flight testing. iia GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


noe DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK e CLEVELAND © NEW ORLEANS 

I LOS ANGELES eSAN FRANCISCO®e SEATTLE 
IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO-HUGHES= 

OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED e OTTAWA 








PER-CLEAN AIR contributes to 
Plichilns’ Sales appeal 


AAF Electro-Matic Precipitators guard 
product’s Crystal-Clear Transparency 





during processing 





OOD products packaged by Pliofilm, made 
by Goodyear, are protected against air, 
| moisture and liquids. What's more, their nat- 
ural goodness is on display continually before 
the buyer because of Pliofilm’s crystal-clear 
transparency. 
Dust and dirt could easily mar such trans- 
parency if permitted to reach this mate- 
rial in the early stages of production. 
That’s why all air supplied for the 
casting operation is delivered through 
ducts, as shoryn at left, after being 
thoroughly cleaned by AAF filters. 
Electro-Matict Electronic Precipitators, 
similar to the units shown above, were 
selected because of the high degree of 
cleaning efficiency demanded. 

Clean air has been the means of im- 
proving product quality, cutting rejects 
and reducing plant maintenance for 
many companies. But needs vary by 
product and industry. That's why AAF 
offers a complete line of filters ranging 
from electronic types to the simple 
throwaway unit. Regardless of your 
requirements, AAF has both the prod- 
ucts and the engineering experience 
that insure the selection of the right 
| filter for your job. 

If you are interested in how clean air can 
cut costs in your operation, call your local 
AAF representative. He’s the only man with a 

complete line of filters who can give you an 
unbiased answer. 











AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


AAP 








AIR FILTERS 


*Trade-mark of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine, AND ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATORS 


t Automatic electronic precipitator. 
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a flash in the pan, it was sure that Flair 
would never get off the ground. It saw 
the projected publication as another 
Vogue or Town & Country. And the 
trade believes this to be a waning field, 
that there is no more room for such a 
frankly class magazine. 

Fleur Cowles, who will be its editor 
—and who undoubtedly inspired it— 
does not agree with this verdict. In 
the first place, she says, it is a copy of 
no magazine in existence—either in edi 
torial content or graphic arts technique. 
e Differences—The trouble with most 
class magazines, Mrs. Cowles feels, is 
that they have too much of one thing— 
and are too expensive. : 

What Flair aims at is fashion, art, 

literature, travel, entertainment, and 
decor all under one cover for 50¢. It 
will edit these down to size, give just 
the cream of each subject every month 
—both on advertising and editorial 
pages. So, the theory runs, a subscriber 
can get the best of all the class fields 
for $5 a year. In this way, says Mrs. 
Cowles, “we will make culture prac 
tical. After he had seen a dummy of 
Flair, one department-store executive 
told me, ‘You are creating a future class 
market for America.’ He was not think- 
ing of Newport, but of people who hav« 
taste and culture but who can’t afford 
to be fancy.” 
e Expensive Produci—Most other pub 
lishers feel that no matter how prac 
tical Flair may be from a cultural stand 
point, it is a highly impractical busi 
ness venture. 

This is not only because they feel 

that the field it is going into is weak. 
Vhey also say that because Flair is us 
ing some of the most expensive kind 
of printing tricks in publishing histor 
(pictures, page 31), it will have to sell 
lot of copics and ads. But Flair is 
guaranteeing only 200,000 to advertis 
crs on its first issue. Advertising rates 
will be $2,000 a page for black and 
white, $2,700 for four colors. 
e Damn the Expense—But the Cowles 
aren't worried about this expense says 
Mike: “With a press run of 250,000, I 
think we can get the cost within reason 
Fhe advances that have been made in 
the graphic arts will help. Nobody in 
the U.S. has tried to sce how they can 
be incorporated into a magazine. And 
the variety we will get is worth the extra 
cost.” j 

Cowles Magazines, Inc. expects to 
work on a budget next vear of $25-mil- 
lion for all three mazagines (this vear’s! 
$19-million). There’s no telling whether 
that part of the budget which is allo 
cated to putting both Quick and Flair 
across will go down the drain. But with 
the solid and growing success of Look 
behind him, Mike Cowles figures that 
even if it does, he will still be in there 
as one of America’s most successful post- 
war publishers. 
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Corridor, - 
Research Laboratory 
Notional Biscuit Company 
New York City 


The @seceerc 
beauty of these 
walls is their 


We'll be glad to send you an easy- 
to-read 44-page booklet that will 
give you all the details. Just ask 
for Mills Catalog 49-0. 


> a 






pee OBVIOUS BEAUTY of these walls by Mills is the result of the simple 
refinement of their architectural design, the solidity of their construction, 
the flawless dignity of their color and finish. They are insulated and sound- 
proofed. Their baked-on enamel surface is specially treated to eliminate all 
harsh light reflection. They are as permanent in function as they are attrac- 
tive in appearance. 

But as space needs change Mills Walls can be moved quickly, easily and at 
very low cost, to fit any new layout. The walls pictured above can be dis- 
mantled, moved and rearranged overnight by only two workmen without 
interruption of business routine. 


THE MILLS COMPANY ¢ 963 WAYSIDE ROAD « CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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MILLS Movable METAL WALLS 
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NO MORE BULGING SPLICES when you 
No. 33 Electrical Tape. On 
job at Elmhurst, IIL, 


use “Scotch” 
a large housing 





thousands of 5-way splices were easily 
tucked into standard fixture openings like 
above without stuffing. 


This tape knocks the “stuffing” 
out of wiring jobs 


Looking for a way to end bulg- 
ing junction boxes and fixture 
openings? Let us show you how 
with this amazingly thin, sur- 
prisingly tough plastic tape. It’s 
bringing faster, cleaner splicing 
to contractors everywhere. 
Available in the 34 inch by 20 
“Job Size” roll, packed 12 


rolls to a ie and the 34, inch 

by 66 ft. “Economy Roll” 
packed in individual cans. Your 
electrical jobber has it. 


TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 
-——Sample roll plus complete de- 
tails free on request to Dept. 
BW-10. Write today. 





® TOUGH- 


@ THIN CALIPER—only 
® QUICK 





Quick Facts About ‘SCOTCH’ No. 33 Electrical Tape 


-plastic backing is unaffected by oil, water or weather. 
®@ STRETCH Y—conforms snugly to uneven surfaces, odd shapes. 
® HIGH DIELECTRIC STRENGTH—over 7,000 volts. 

.007 inch thick, 
-pressure-sensitive adhesive holds at a touch. 
and one operation needed for all common electrical jobs. 


gives snug, neat wrap. 
Only one tape 











ANOTHER 











Made in U.S. A. by MMAINNESOTA MINING & MFG. cO., Sete Paul 6, Minn. 


Al kers of other *SCOTCH” 
Non-Slip Surfacing, “UNDERSEAL’ 
Sheeting, “3M” Abr 


Br and Press sure-Sen oid 
Rubbe 


Ta ETY-W AL’? 
zed ( “SUSHCHLNL Retlective 


“3M Adhesive 


Generat Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N.Y, 
n Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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Price cuts on Crosley cars range from 
$51 to $105. R. L. Polk reports that 
for the first seven months of the year 


new registrations of Crosleys came to 
6,917—as against 16,161 for the same 
months last year. 


© 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. has sold its 
Monroe (Mich.) plant to Ford. The 
auto maker hasn’t completed its plans 
for operation as yet. 

e 
A new contestant has entered the lists 
for the New England natural-gas_mar- 
ket against early-starter ‘l'ennessee Gas 
Transmission. It is Algonquin Gas 
Transmission, formed by three major 
gas utilities. These already serve some 
of the region’s main centers—including 
Boston—with manufactured gas. 

@ 
Airbome lab: Shell Oil has acquired a 
B-26 bomber from the Air Force. The 
plane will help Shell study the per- 
formance of jet fuels and lubricants 
under actual flight conditions. 

> 


‘Tucker Corp.’s lease on its huge Chicago 
5 5 


plant has been handed back by the com- 
pany’s trustees to the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. But the trustees still have 
60 days in which to try to dispose of 
the 10-year lease on the plant, ‘Tucker’s 
option to buy it, and the machinery. 
e 
Kaiser-Frazer has had an. informal talk 
with RFC about a $30-million loan. 
Most of it would finance tooling for a 
new lower-priced line of cars. But some 
would also go into retooling for 1951 
models. 
8 
Rubber consumption—both natural and 
svnthetic—during the first eight months 


of the year dropped $.6% from 1948. 
This year’s figure: 735,000 tons. 

° 
Keller Motors has received SE'C permis- 


sion to offer 5-million shares of common 
stock. The company plans to make 72,- 
000 low-priced station wagons annually 
at Huntsville, Ala. 

° 
The nickel phone call from pay booths 
in New York City will disappear with 
the nickel subway ride if the New York 
Ielephone Co. has its way It has asked 
the state Public Service Commission 
permission to up the charge for local 
calls to 10¢. 

* 
The modern building codes proposed by 
the Building Officials Conference of 
America (BW —Oct.4'47,p22) have a 
new champion. The National Assn. of 
Ilome Builders is raising a war chest to 
promote local adoption of B.O.C.A.’s 
codes. 


“uniform and sensible” 
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The chemical process plants 
which Blaw-Knox has engineered, built, or both, 
in large number and wide variety, illustrate the 
creative, modern engineering approach which 
Blaw-Knox applies in every field it serves. 
Representative of other Blaw-Knox products 


and services are: 


Special Eguiement for the food industries. 
Process Equipment and machinery for the chemical 
and process industries. 

STEEL and ALLoY CastTINGs giving maximum resis- 


tance to wear, heat and corrosion. 


AND SALES DIVISIONS 


V-KNOX 


CHEMICAL PLANTS 


THE FOOTE 


NATIONAL 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS 


POWER 


UNION STE 


*Oprrates as a diwision of Rlaw-Knor Construction Company 


Subsidiary of Biaw 


PIPING DIVISION* 
EL CASTINGS DIVISION 


Knoz Company 


DIVISION 
SPRINKLER DIVISION*® 
BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
BUFLOVAK MIDWEST COMPANY 
DIVISION*® 
COMPANY, IN 

LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION 
ALLOY STEEL DIVISION 


DIVISION 


Buildings 
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BLAW-KNOX 


A Pacemoker for American Initiative and Ingenuity 
2104 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


eho a f=d 


Industrial Open tron, Steel & Power 
Flooring Alloy Castings Piping fee enna 








Routine Minis, Auxinrary Macninery, Rows and 


cial equipment for the steel and non-fer- 





other spe 
rous industries. 


Piptnc Systems for high pressures and temperatures. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER, fog, and deluge systems. 


Rapio Towers and antenna supporting structures 
-ations. 





for all types of broadcasting and commu 
‘Transmission towers. 

I. NGINEERED Buripines fori dustry and agriculture. 
Coxsrreetion Macutnery for building roads, air- 
ports, and public works. 

Fors 

BUCKETS 

STEEL GRATING 


STEEL 
CLAMSHELL 


ENGINEERING SERVICE in the design of special ma- 
chinery and processes for industry at large. 


Company 


Rolling Mill Rolls for 


Stee! 
Towers Forms 








Get one or Gl 
with ové 


jobber call 





VAPORIZING LIQUID 


The all-purpose extinguisher effective 


on almost every kind of fire. Safe on YREN i bb 

electrical fires, too! 1 qt. and 145 qt Your P E ° er can 
pump types. 2 qt. above) and 1 gal e d Py 
preavere-operated typeu save you time and money! 





Your local PyRENE* jobber carries various types 
of PyrRENE Fire Extinguishers in stock. You 
don’t have to wait for delivery of your extin- 
guishers, and you don’t need to pay freight 
charges from the factory. Because there is a 
Y | PyYRENE for every fire hazard, you can centralize 
your extinguisher buying. One call to your jobber, 





one purchase order, and one invoice will take 
care of everything. Write for address of your 


d 





At 
AIR FOAM local PYRENE jobber. 

Couple playpipe to hose line. Every ¥T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
19 gals. of water and 1 gal. of PYRENE \ 
Foam Compound yield 350 gals. of 
foam For flammable liquids and f 
Ordinary combustibles 

oe 

<f.> 
-— 





| emmee| 
CARTRIDGE-OPERATED, 


tes annual recharging. Forfires 
paper, textiles, and the like 
a steady 40 ft. stream of water 






or antifreeze solution. 2, gal. size 








CHEMICAL FOAM 
2'» gal. size produces about 22 gals. 
of fast-act foam. Ideal for flam- 
rable! Jinary combustible 
hazards 0 gal. and 40 gal 
above) wheeled units, and systems 








ALSO MANUAL AND 
AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS 
SODA ACID, PUMP TANK, 

AND OTHER EXTINGUISHERS 

























Y Gprene PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3 ras 577 Belmont Avenue Newark 8, N. J. 


FR TINGE ISMERS Y 





Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 
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Passenger Jets? 


Boeing has one on the 
boards, but costs and CAA curbs 
stand in way of production. 
Government help is needed. 


When will U.S. airlines start hauling 
passengers in jet transports, at speeds 
of 500 m.p.h. and better? 

Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, raised 
that question recently. For answer, the 
company pointed its finger at the federai 
government. 

e Head Start—Already the nationalized 
British aircraft industry has built and 
flown six different versions of jet. air- 
liners (BW—Apr.23'49,p60).  Bocing 
has on its drawing boards plans for jet 
transports that are ahead of anything 
Britain is now flying. Within 18 months, 
Boeing could build a prototype (full-size 
model) and get in the air. But neither 




















New Martin Bomber 


The XB-51 is a three-jet, high-speed light 
bomber, which Glenn L. Martin Co. will 
make for the Air Force. It is the first 
three-jet plane, and the first jet plane de- 
signed primarily for operations in support 
of ground troops. Among its distinguishing 
features: the ‘T-shaped tail assembly, with 
the horizontal control surfaces on top of 
the rudder; the wings, which droop on the 
ground, but become straight in flight. 
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In the dyeing and cleaning industry, this new machine with the 
piping essential to its operation, cleans clothes, removes cleaning fluid, and dries the 
clothes in one continuous operation, 

















Helping an Industry Grow 


Every day some new development is born for making a 
better product, or for providing a better service. With each such 
development in the process or service industries, as shown here, piping 
equipment is usually an integral part of design. Thus, it follows that 
fluid-handling machinery can be no more efficient than its piping. 
The confidence of machinery designers and builders in Crane piping 
materials is well founded. As the leading supplier and manufacturer, 
Crane provides the most complete selection in all types of valves 

and fittings, while Crane quality assures maximum performance 

value in every item. Crane gives you this better service 


through local Branches and Wholesalers everywhere. Crese-coction, Ne. F040; 


150-Pound 
WHERE AND WHY 
CRANE Plug Type Disc Valves 
Give Better Service 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 








severest throttling services and 

req uion these Crane 

VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE “a t-perform conven 
PLUMBING AND HEATING I globe valves. Their wider seat 
rtaces of Crane hardened stain 

steel make the difference. Investu- 

x e these valves tor greater val . 

Made in 150, 200, and 300-Pounds 

C classes. Literature on request 

or contact your local Crane outlet. 


Everything from CRANE for every piping system 













Let us help 
solve your inventory 
problems 


with the dependable timing Of Sentinel Service 


= These are times when profits depend not only on your plans, but 
also on the flaws working of those plans. B&O's Sentinel Service, 


with its stding-to-siding dependability on fast freight, can save you 


what once was a major worry. Its accurate ming allows you to plan 
volume, prices, dates, and merchandising—and be contident your 
carload will arrive on schedule. 

Supporting Sentinel Service is its important Automatic Records 
feature, which enables our representatives to inform shipper and 
receiver when a Car is Cut Out enroute for any reason, and of its re- 


ling. Even if your plant is not actually on B&O lines, you 


forwarc 
can benefit. Sentinel Service is automatically applied to cars from the 


time they are received on the B&O. 


Ask Our Man? 






j Cais 
YS . i ay 
as ' wine gsr 


Oo re] vi 
PTURSOTRS sThaseens 






cr | 


(4) BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better! 








Boeing, nor any other U.S. manufac- 
turer, has begun production of an ex- 
perimental model. 

Why? 

Wellwood E. Beall, Boeing's vice- 
president for engineering and sales, says 
two things are holding Boeing back: 
cost; and present regulations of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
e¢ Government Help—“‘No company can 
risk its capital in the building of a 
wholly new type of airplane, such as the 
jet transport,” Beall said. ‘The alter 
native: government subsidy, of one kind 4 
or another. Beall’s public report on jet scares 
transport said nothing of bills pending : 
in Congress for federal aid in building 
prototype planes, but he did, in effect, 
say this: 

We will have to have government 
financial aid if we are to catch up with 
—and pass—the subsidized Bnitish air | 
craft industry in its bid for domination ; 3 
of the future jet-transport field. As q y puts a strong metal kin” 
things stand now, we could casily lose 7 a hae 
world markets to the British jets. More ‘ 
than that, competition with foreign 
airlines could force our own airlines into 
“buying British’’ for lack of such types 
in this country. 

e New Regulations—CAA must make its ‘ 
regulations more flexible, Bocing’s top “ From the oldest manufacturing company west of the 
engineer contended. CAA should set Alleghenies, come the newest developments in pres- 
up performance and operating standards Pry ; ; ee ‘ 

in advance, Beall said. The net effect sure vessels for air, gases and liquids. Highly per- 
of present regulations, based on a wholly : fected mass-production methods, employed in the 
different type of aircraft, is to penalize ; 3 fabrication of Scaife products, guarantee uniformity. 
the jet. Cruising speeds, for example, Pl Careful, thorough tests and inspections control pro- 
are based on a percentage of the top P ‘ duction and assure dependability. 

pees ane ive: Uae pews & Nie eee Through a scientific industrial research program 


But jet planes, to be efficient, must fly : — 
near their maximum speed. in Scaife’s engineering laboratories, constant product 


\irways procedures and airport land ® . development and improvement are assured. 
ing facilities also will have to be 3 s When the metal “'skin’’ that contains air, gases and 
changed. The handling of radio com- q liquids carries the name SCAIFE, you know it is 
munications, for one thing, will need 4 : , 
speeding up. When the Air Force's modern in every respect! 

Boeing-built XB-47 jet bomber flew 
coast-to-coast at 607 m.p.h., the word 
of the time of departure from Moses 
Lake, Wash., reached the East Coast 
landing field only a half-hour ahead of 
the plane. ‘That's fast enough handling 
for ordinary aircraft, but not for jets. @ 

e Advantages—Is the use of jet trans- 4 Scaife Company 
ports practicable? On this, Beall said: OAKMONT (PITTSBURGH DISTRICT), PA. 

On flights of 1,000 miles, the jet trans 
port offers “greater profit and speed @ Me Mokers of Pressure Vessels For Air, Gases, Liquids 
potential” than the conventional air- . Pig 

liner, even if it carries only a 50% load. 

High speed means more flights from 
cach airplane. Fewer planes would be 
needed, and schedules would be faster. 
Scating capacity would be held down pris: - J ans! 
to 40 or 50 passengers ” : 

Obsolescence would hardly enter the 
picture. Once developed, Beall said, the 
jet transport in’ the 500-525-m.p.h. 
class would be good for many vears. ‘The 


around liquids, gases and air 


next step, the supersonic rocket trans- 4 : — ' A ZZ. 2 
é ia VOCE | Zo 
port, is a long way off, a matter of Cte, 2 OMAN Ta 
g a 





” Wows 
“many decades WALLA, 
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Only DoALL Offers 

27 Basic Cutting Tools 

for Bandsaws 
A 





They give 
manufacturers . bila 
} ez * Ls © 
smoother, quicker, a Se A 
a 
ae. 


on every material—metals, alloys, laminates, 
umics, wood, cloth, ete 
from hundreds of millions of feet 


more economical sawing, 
filing, grinding and polishing . 
plastics, cer 
Record 
of DoALL cutting tools on thousands of 
contour machines testify to the precision per- 
formance and long life of these blades. 
Most DoALL cutting tools come in 100- 


foot metal, strip-out boxes for safe handling 
and easy storing. Cut and welded lengths 
ilso available to fit your machines. 

A RIGHT BLADE FOR EVERY JOB 

Precision Knife Edge 

Clow Tooth Friction 

Buttress Filing 

Tungsten Carbide Grinding 

Insert-Tooth Honing 

Spring Temper Polishing 

Sptral Diamond Tooth 

Scullop Edge Wide Woodworking 


There’s a factory trained DoALL service 
engineer near you who can recommend the 
best cutting tool, speed, feed, coolant, ete. 
Consult him without obligation. 


For free boaklets, catalogs, slide films and 
nal literature, write: The DoAll 


Illinois. 


Coast-to-Coast network of DoALL Sales- 
Service Stores and foreign DoALL repre- 
sentatives in 56 countries provide complete 
distribution of these essential tools and 
equipment that assure faster and more eco- 
nomical production 





her educati 
Company, Des Plaines, 





ay 


DoAll STORES 
IN KEY CITIES 


REPRESENTATIVES 
IN $6 COUNTRIES 


4 
yA 


Des Plaines, Illinois 
BANDSAW MACHINES SURFACE GRINDERS 


BANDSAW BLADES GAGE BLOCKS 
INTEGRATED ELECTRONIC INSPECTION SYSTEMS 


PRODUCTION NEWS, 
f news and ilems of interest 
at your request. No obligaiion. 
ame pul on our mailing list. 


EST OF 











PRODUCTION 





Materials Change—But Slowly 


Manufacturers must weigh production costs, performance, 
sales appeal before they adopt new materials. Shift involved pro- 
duction men, designers, and engineers. Suppliers, eying sales, help. 


Vhere is a good deal of talk about 
wholesale industry switches to new ma 
terials. Aluminum, the talk goes, will 
rapidly oust steel at many jobs; plastics 


will take over for intricately shaped 
parts; magnesium is going a lot of 
places. Processes like powder metal 


lurgy and “‘lost-wax” casting will cause 
many materials switches. 

e Fvolution—It isn’t as simple as that 
Truc, the pattern of materials use ts 
changing, but the change is evolution 
ary, not revolutionary. 

That’s what a BUSINESS WEEK survey 
of manufacturing industrics shows 
Companies generally are re-examining 
materials. But before they make a 
shift, they ask: What is this change 
worth? Cost, performance, and_ sales 
appeal are the criteria. And 
make a decision overnight 
e Pattem—Though occasionally 
shortages distort the pattern, the sur 
vey draws a clear picture 

(1) Most companies 


you can't 


spot 


have well 


thought-out procedures for cvaluation 
of new materials—but it’s a slow, pains 
taking procedure, in every case; 

(2) Change of materials can help cut 
costs: 

(3) Materials suppliers are doing a 
better job of merchandising their prod 
ucts to the manufacturer 

A look at one or two companies will 
show why changing materials is a slow 
business. 

e Performance—Narchant Calculating 
Machine Co., Emeryville, Cal., has to 
move slowly of the nature of 
its product a precision instrument, with 
more than 5,000 parts. Before Mar 
chant can make a change, it has to 
make exhaustive tests to determine how 
that will affect neighboring 
parts, tools, dies, in fact, the machine's 


because 


change 


whole operation And all that takes 
time. Here, performance is the cri 
terion 

Another outfit which studies materials 


constantly is Alvev Ferguson of Cuin- 





Du Mont’s New TV Assembly Line 


subassembly department on one main con- 
veyor, are rerouted onto three branch con- 
When the assem- 


Television sets down the assembly 
line on part of the 1{-mile-long conveyor 
system at the new East Paterson (N. J.) 
plant of Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. 


Partially finished from the 


move 


chassis come 


veyors for final assembly. 
bly line is running at full capacity, the plant 
ey 22 seconds. 


can turn out a set every 22 
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LITTLE BUSINESS 
GOES TO TOWN 









Because It Has 
Exactly What The Town 
Needs And Wants! 

















EMEMBER when the town’s one service station thing he needs to keep competitive . . . scientific re- 
had one pump... could serve only one thing search for vital product development .. . the latest 
— gasoline? in refining advances . . . new pipelines, tankers and 
Look at it today—a successful, independent storage facilities for top economy of oil transport 
business fully equipped to supply a complete line and handling. 
of products and services for the town’s Cars. “Little business’? ...Yes... but count on your 
How is your Mobilgas dealer able to do it? On Mobilgas dealer for fine service and quality. He's 
whom does he rely for help? backed and supplied by the competitive efficiency 
Take a look at the trademark over his station. and integrated organization ot a leading American 
That famous Flying Red Horse stands for every- oil company —Socony-Vacuum. 











1400 INDEPENDENT JOBBERS— 
45,000 INDEPENDENT DEALERS IN THE U.S.A. 


Rely on the Famous Flying Red Horse for What You Want! 








SOCONY-VACUUM 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 













Intensified selling today demands 
more advertising literature, stationery, 
office forms, bulletins, than ever. Yet 
printing costs keep rising. 

A Davidson Dual, installed in your 
office and operated by one of your em- 
ployees will quickly pay for itself through 
direct savings. Or... in the hands of 
your printer, it will materially reduce the 
cost of work purchased from him and 
still give him his normal profit. This fact 
has been prov ed again and again. 

The Davidson Dual gives you high 
quality offset reproduction from either 
paper or metal plates... black and white 
or multi-color . . . excellent line and half- 
tone work... . at high 
speed. It will also reproduce from type, 
electros and rubber plates. 

See your local Davidson Sales and 
Service Agency or write us. 


close register . . 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


eee CAN CUT YOUR 


PRINTING COSTS 





Davidson 
Deal 


1034-60 West Adams St. * Chicago 7, Illinois 


A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


M05 


INEE 


“More than. Pauper 





A manufacturer of stainless steel found that MOSINEE— 


“more than paper” 
his production because of the 
and more dependable uniformity 


Just another example of how 


improved his product and increased 


greater strength, cleanliness, 
of MOSINEE. 
MOSINEE ‘“‘paperologists”’ 


have helped to solve problems involving paper in processing El 
I pe < ~ y r oe 
or fabricatthg operations. If you have a problem MOSINEE ay 


might help solve, write Dept. BW. No obligation to you. 


4 
MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY «- MOSINEE, WIS. 4 


“Essential Paper Manufactu res” 
ZORPER 
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cinnati. And here, too, first cost is a 
minor factor. So is availability of ma 
terial. What Alvey Ferguson wants in 
its conveying equipment is material 
that will meet high performance tests, 
and will process easily. Since convey- 
ing cquipment must be lightweight, the 
engineers have turned to a magnesium 
alloy, instead of stcel, for moving parts 
and frames. Phe magnesium 
more, but it meets requirements. 
e Production—Ease of manufacture is a 
big concern of a Cleveland company. 
Vhat factor has led it to use more die 
cast aluminum instead of special steels. 
Another company is switching from 
castings to stampings for the same rea 
son. It reports that materials and de 
sign studies mesh pretty closely; a study 
of a new material often leads to a better 
design, while studying a design often 
leads to discovering an alternate ma- 
terial that works just as well 

e Competition—Competition also can 
be a powerful persuader. A Cleveland 
small-parts producer keeps a weather eve 
on alternate materials because ‘“‘no 
sooner do we bring out a product than 
a competitor shows up in a few weeks 
with a cheaper one made of an alter- 
nate material.” So as soon as that com- 
pany gets a product into production, 
it starts working with another matcrial. 
e Costs—The object, here, as always, of 
course, 1s to cut production costs. The 
small-parts maker found that it could 
pare costs by designing product com- 
ponents that can be machined auto- 
matically from bar stock. 

Phe importance of cost varies with 

different operations. A high-cost ma- 
terial that can be worked at lower labor 
costs is often justified on that basis 
alone. 
e Switchbacks—Some of today’s changes 
are not so much switches as switch 
backs. The switchback may be duc to 
better performance or to lower costs. 
Thus, Marchant has gone back from 
steel housing to its prewar aluminum, 
because of production advantages. Other 
companies, which shifted to aluminum 
after the war when stcel was short, are 
on their way back to the cheaper steel. 
e Design—Design changes work both 
wavs: Thev lead to uses of new mate 
rials, and they also lead to new uses for 
old materials. Thus, a leading alloy pro 
ducer notes a trend away from expensive 
allovs. He savs that design changes 
now make the use of plain carbon steels 
feasible; also, industry knows more 
about the low-allov stecls 

On the other hand, some high allovs 
have made a comeback. thanks to rede- 
sign. New designs have enabled some 
companies to capitalize on the high 
strength propertics that permit thinner, 
stronger sections. This is true of the 
stainless stecls, which are going into 
more home equipment. It’s also true of 
aluminum when lightness, corrosion-r 


costs 
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Courtesy The Ohio Leather Company, Girard, Ohio 


is your hose problem solved in this tannery ? 


Acids—greases—chemi- 
cals... hose killers in every 
industry... were long a ma- 
jor problem at The Ohio 
Leather Co., Girard, Ohio. 

Cooperating with Mr. 





W. F. Burr, President 
The Youngstown 
Rubber Products Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


W. F. Burr, president of 
The Youngstown Rubber 
Products Company, a Republic Rubber distribu- 
tor, Republic engineers licked the problem and 
made worth-while dollar savings for Ohio Leather. 

Faced with the necessity of furnishing a hose to 
overcome not only the damaging effects of lime 
liquor, sodium sulphide, Bate liquor, sulphuric 
acid, salt, chromium sulphate and alkalies, but also 
to stand up under the abrasive wear suffered by 


Pioneers in the usc of COLD RUBBER 





REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes - Conshohocken, Pa. 


any floor-lying hose, Republic recommended its 
Creamery Hose. Today, this hose features a spe- 
cially compounded tube to withstand hot water 
and low pressure steam . . . has a carcass carefully 
constructed to remain firm but flexible, and has a 


pliable, tough Reprene cover. Republic Creamery 


Hose now cleans tannery floors thick with damag- 
ing fluids and greases, fills pickle paddles, tanks, 
drums .. . and lasts 50% longer than ordinary 
water hose. 

Republic’s 47 years of experience serving all in- 
dustries make it well qualified to aid you in any 
problem concerning Mechanical Rubber Goods. 
Look in the classified section of your telephone 
directory for your local Republic Distributor’s 


name, or write direct. 








sistance, and electrical conductivity out- 
weigh considerations of strength per Ib. 
eComing Up—Although magnesium 
hasn’t completely lived up to expecta- 
tions, it is getting into lots of new jobs: 
for parts of truck bodies, portable tools, 
materials handling equipment. It com- 
petes not only with steel but with wood 
in many jobs—despite its price burden. 
Ll You get the same story on other 

Means Absolute Protection construction materials: copper, zinc, 
brass, bronze, plastics, wood. Industry 

is working with them all, but the mate- 
t W d E d d rials that get the call have to prove 
7) 00 ni angere themselves as potential cost cutters. The 


same can be said of titanium (BW — 


Oct.1'49,p66). But here, performance 
ay R T and T is the criterion; price is a secondary, 
though still important, factor. 


e Evaluation Techniques—Just how care- 
fully industry evaluates and chooses 
materials for a job the survey shows. 
In most companies, the process in- 
volves testing and production depart- 
ments as well as the engineers. At 
Marchant, production men have little 
sav in the final choice, but with the 
testing, experts are expected to make 
suggestions to engineering. All three 
must come to some sort of agreement 
before the die is cast. National Motor 












Sills and Joists Cooling Towers 




















- — Bearing Co. and Fairbanks, Morse & 
J A |i ML \\\W Co. follow a similar pattern 

ich ae ZALZEULANA\NS Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Co. calls on its research and devel- 
Humidified Other opment department to help choose 
Buildings Zi undaions Floors Moisture Traps” materials. Maremont Automotive Prod- 
ucts, Inc., of Chicago, puts the final 

choice up to the general manager. 
Here are six common conditions where WOLMANIZED e Sales Advice—At Alvey-Ferguson, sales 
Pressure-Treated Lumber provides protection from decay gets into the decision. First. the chief 
pe vache i engineer and the development engineer 
: ; study a material The sales manager 
1. Where excessive ground moisture, rain or thaws cause early chips Ss al lis Sih silk Saeiathl id eee 


decay failures. 
2. Where wood near the ground is open to termite attacks. 
3. Where wood is in contact with damp concrete or masonry. 
4. Where steam and vapor from industrial processes promote 
wood decay. 


the field” while the general manager is 
also consulted. If there’s a question of 
production capacity, the shop superin- 
tendent is called in, but there’s no 
formal committee action 


5. Where walls, floors, ceilings are subject to condensation from 
refrigeration. e Committee—A_ Cleveland company 
6. Where wood is exposed to moisture in artificially humidified works through a committee. When a 
buildings. material change is under study, the 
Investigations by qualified technologists prove that on installations where project engineer gets top management 
decay and termites ordinarily shorten lumber life, WOLMANIZED Pressure- to form a committee of engineers who 
Treated Lumber lasts Three to Five Times Longer than untreated wood. are wise on propertics and methods. A 
Such lasting protection is assured because penetrating, preservative solu- motor truck company in the same area 
tions are forced, by vacuum-pressure treatment, deeply into the wood fibers has set up an engincering- hange com- 
of WOLMANIZED Lumber. And, WOLMANIZED Lumber is clean, odorless, mittee which evaluates materials Rep- 


paintable, non-corrosive, non-leaching and glueable. Only 


resentatives of engineering, production, 
WOLMANIZED Lumber offers a// these extra advantages. 


; inspection, and purchasing sit in on it 
4 e Suppliers Contribute—\lanufacturers 
Lo Z f rou 








YOU'LL PROFIT BY GETTING eon ind suppliers of th Ww matcrials a1 
THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET is SS hel in a with the wee iba ree 
Get all the facts and cost-saving figures on Qe “a ‘ I 5 : , thr ; i, i” w pre 
WOLMANIZED Lumber. See why it offers you the =~) Se eee ee 
best protection available against wood decay and ge v ng help Plastics companics—like Bake 
termites. Write for this valuable booklet today. ed lite ¢ ap ind Durez bape s, Inc.—are 
specially awake to. the idvantages of 
AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY pe: Sigal i manwlacture So are 
ow, General Offices: 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, lilinois } na se tals — #8 . E ~ - " supp 
. *) Branch Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Jacksonville, Fla., Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia } e Resists a ye BB Ss ceesg 2 ae 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Washington, D. C ss MH ab oy oe the ipphcation, and 

work directly with the cnginecrs. 
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stop passing profits to-the scrap dealer 


Maybe you have beerrtfnning antiquated machines so long that 
aS come to expect a high write-off for spoilage 







your President 
as a nor sroduction cost. But the “book savings” from operating 
amortized automatic bar machines can be quickly eaten up by 






the excessive costs of production rejects. 

Perhaps a simple reminder—a few case histories on the experi- 
ences of some of our customers—will demonstrate to your top 
executives how the new Acme-Gridley Automatics can “up” your 


production profit. 
We would be glad to send you more of these actual performance 


records, if you like—or prepare a specific machine recommenda- 


tion to fit your individual needs. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR USE WHEN YOUR PRESIDENT WANTS PROOF 


AN ACME-GRIDLEY CERTIFIED CASE STUDY 


THIS IS WHAT HAPPENED: 


MACHINE—2” RB-6 Spindle Acme-Gridley Bar 
Automatic 
PART TURNED—Sewing Machine Shuttle Blank 
MATERIAL—SAE 1112 Bar Stock 
OPERATIONS—20, including pick-off and shaving back 
radius : 7 ! ‘ 
TOTAL TIME PER PIECE—23 Seconds Acme process, at one setting—to give basic positive 
002” I eee HER re all alignment, for greater machining accuracy. The forged 
TOLERANCE—.002" between stem and inside wa end tool slide is mounted around this hardened 
stem. Permanent alignment of the tools with the work 


AND HERE’S ONE IMPORTANT REASON: ; : a 
is one of many important reasons for the precision, 
ACME-GRIDLEY SPINDLE CARRIER, designed 


with bearing surfaces two-thirds the length of head- 
stock housing. A heavy bearing in the gear box section 
and the guide-arm, both supporting the stem end, 
provide a three-point bearing for the carrier system. 
This rigid support is a basic reason for sustained 
accuracy under heavy duty service. Carrier and stem 
are concentrically ground, by an exclusive National 


speed and long life of Acme-Gridley Automatics, 


ACME-GRIDLEY BAR 
and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
built in 4, 6 and 8 spindle 
styles, maintain accuracy ot 
the highest spindle speeds 
and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 








PAY FOR 
STEEL 
You 
DON’T 
GET PAID 
FOR 


You buy cold rolled strip 
steel by the pound, fabricate 
it and sell it by the piece or 
by the foot. 

When the steel is heavier 
than the thickness you order, 
you are paying for steel you 
don't get paid for. For exam- 
ple, a .002” oversize variation, 
not unusual in commercial 
quality strip steel (standard 
thickness tolerance, any size 
12”x.012"/.025": plus or minus 
0015"; standard crown toler- 
ance: plus .0015") robs you of 
142 to 571 square feet per ton, 
depending on the thickness 
ordered. 

You don’t suffer this loss 
when you use CMP Thinsteel. 
Its extremely close thickness 
tolerance (often one-half or 
less of commercial tolerances) 
insures the maximum “yield” 
per ton. 

Right now would be a good 
time for you to check on how 
precision rolled CMP Thinsteel 
could reduce your costs, im- 
prove your products. An in- 
quiry will bring prompt and 
interested attention. 





LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 


(CTHINSTEEL ) STAINLESS 





the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
New York ¢ 


Indianapolis @ 


Chicago ¢ Los Angeles 
St. Louis © Detroit 
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| Portable conveyor carries cartons of 
empty cans from freight car on siding 
to dispatch point in plant where .. . 








Cans are unloaded, pass through un- 
scrambling table, get twisted and turned 
upside-down to dump out dirt. 


Automatic Oil-Packaging 


More often than not, vou can adapt 
the techniques used by other industries 
to your own operation. That's what 
Socony-Vacuum Qil Co. found out 
when it revamped the East Boston 

Mass.) plant where it packages lu 
bricating oil for the retail trade. It got 
many of its new ideas from heavy in 
dustry and food-processing. 

First way to cut packaging and han- 


dling expense, Socony experts found, 
was to simplify the unloading of empty 
cans from freight cars. ‘The cans used 
to come, packed in layers of 120, in 
paper containers. Now thes 
unsealed cartons—24 to a carton, and 
2,250 cartons to a car—are unloaded by 
i portable conveyor. Socony uses con 
vevors liberally throughout the plant, to 


carrv, clean, and deliver the cans of oil. 


TIVE n 





3 Empty cans drop from an overhead 
conveyor into position on a nine-pocket 
filling machine, are filled, then pass into the 


capping machine. Then they roll by gravity 
down to a “booster” that lifts them to... 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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For high strength at How cost 


these products pe end on Du Pont “Cordura” yarn 





To build strength into tires, V-belts and many types of 
hose, more and more manufacturers are using Du Pont 
Cordura* High Tenacity Rayon. 

“Cordura” yarn is engineered to provide strength in a 

small package... and at a low cost. It’s inherently stronger 
than yarn made of other fibers commonly used. Because 

less ‘‘Cordura” is needed to attain a desired strength, 
manufacturers can often reduce raw material costs... 


as well as improve their products. 


Cooler-running tires .. . hose that’s lighter and easier to 
handle ... V-belts that transmit more power, require less 
maintenance, have longer life . . . these are some of the 
results of using “Cordura.” 

Since “Cordura” is a man-made fiber, it offers the important 
advantage of unvarying uniformity. And it is composed 

of continuous filaments—no short pieces to pull apart 


under strain. * REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 








Let us help YOU profit with ‘Cordura’ 


Inherently stronger than natural fibers commonly used, 
and usually more economical, “Cordura” is a yarn you 
can’t afford to overlook. Perhaps the uses described 
above suggest still another application to you. Write us 
about it...and tell us if you need data on the perform- 
ance of this yarn under unusual operating conditions. 
We'll be glad to give you a detailed analysis of the appli- REG. U.5.PaT-OrF 
cation you have in mind, along with other helpful in- 
formation. Write Rayon Div., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


for RAYON... for NYLON... for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 











this booklet saved us $1,265! 












PERSONAL 
PROPERTY 
INVENTORY 


Ts tose we? vtgeed 
aa eet 
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“Tt helped determine our fire loss” 


Suppose that fire should destroy all or 
part of your home tonight. Could you 
determine the value of every article lost 
or damaged? As a matter of fact, could 
you list from memory every item of per- 
sonal property in your home—room 
by room? 


Probably not! Yet a detailed inventory 
of household goods and personal arti- 
cles could be of great importance in 
determining insurance values in case of 
fire; it could simplify and speed up 
your insurance settlement, 


Employers Mutual, a seasoned organ- 
ization in the fire insurance field, has 
published a handy booklet, ‘*Personal 


Your FREI 
Regardless of who handles your fire insurance, we will gladly send you, 
free of any obligation, a copy of this immensely valuable booklet upon 
request. Write for your copy of “Personal Property Inventory” today. 


: 


Property Inventory,” which makes it 
easy for you to make and keep an 
accurate record of every article in your 
home, room by room. Without ques- 
tion, it is the most convenient record 
book of its kind ever devised. It helps 
you decide how much fire insurance you 
should carry—and may prove to be the 
most valuable book you own, should 
a fire damage or destroy your home. 


Employers Mutuals write Workmen’s Com- 
pensation— Public Liability—Automobile— 
Group Health and Accident—Burglary— 
Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and other 
casualty insurance* Fire—Extended Cover- 
age—Inland Marine—and allied lines. All 
policies are nonassessable. 








Cop / / PEnsona 
O] / a renry 








<3 EMPLOYE RS MUTUALS 


(pea 


A AAKE 
UNDERSTANDA 









“us f WAUSAU aati, wCON 
U] 
oe / aepert 0 WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
—— Offices in principal cities * Consult your telephone directory 


~ empcovers MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
















PACKAGING (cont'd from page 48) 











Packer machine that loads cans into 
4 the same cartons they arrived in. 
Cans are packed in two layers of 24 each. 
The cartons are labeled, glued, sealed and 
dated automatically. Next move is to... 








5 Portable conveyor that carries sealed 
cartons to the waiting freight car or 
truck. If no delivery is scheduled, the car- 





tons can be routed into temporary storage. 
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Westinghouse 


PCucracanl Lamps ‘ 
NOW LAST & TIMES 
AS LONG! 


oo» YET COST NO MORE! 


ONE LAMP NOW LASTS 
LAMP COSTS 


TIME SPENT REPLACING BURNED-OUT LAMPS 


a SAVETIS= Ea NEED BE REPLACED 
ST SAVETHIS—— Dt % AS OFTEN. 

























Here’s the biggest news in fluo- Light output, too, has been im- 
rescent lamps that’s come along in proved—Westinghouse fluorescent 
years... NOW Westinghouse flu- lamps now burn brighter and long- 
orescent lamps will last 2/2 years er than ever before. So, when you 
in average store installations... 3 buy lamps, buy Westinghouse and 
years in average one-shift office save! Lamp Division, Westinghouse 
G., ; or factory installations. Electric Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


YOU CAN BE SURE...IF ITS 


Westinghouse 











Polyken_, 


.-.1S my4/name* 
/ 


/ 
j 

Everybody outgrows his britches sometime. | did / 
it faster than most . . . thanks to your ever-in- 4 
creasing demands for Bauer & Black industrial ’ 
tape. | ee 
So now I'm getting a new name... + | pe eee 
and clothes that fit. In other words... ana) Z) 


we've formed a new department with Be 
separate headquarters ... under 


our own trade name... si ae." 
{ 


POLYKEN. 





























As new uses for industrial 
tapes are developed, we 
will continue to add spe- 
cialty and standard tapes 
to our already broad 
line. And as an expanded 
department, we want to 
continue helping you in 
industry to speed and im- 
prove methods... cut costs. 


Accordingly, 

Bauer & Black is 
pleased to announce 
that... 


ial Adhesive Tape 
ollowing trade 


LACK Industr 


name: 
old under the f 


*BAUER & B 


will now be $ 






NY 
enpatt COMPA 


CHICAGO © 


196Nn OF THE * 


222 W. ADAMS ST» 


STRIAL TAPE 


THERE’S A Polyken tare For YOUR Jos! 


(Or if there isn't, we'll make one.) 
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Tougher Textiles 


Chemists’ aim, as shown by 
new developments, is to give 
cotton and wool the special 
qualities of synthetics. 


l'extile chemists have aimed their re- 
search work at a new goal: Give organic 
textiles the qualities and properties of 
the glamorous new synthetics. Vhe lab 
men are now striving to make cotton 
and wool fabrics longer wearing, shrink- 
proof, fire retardant, and mildew re- 
sistant. 
eDu Pont Entries—This week I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. intreduced 
an upholstery fabric that atready has 
lasted 24 years, and is still going strong 
in service tests. The fabric, called 
Armalon, has an ethylenic plastic coat 
ing. This treated textile is so tough 
and pliable that when tried out in a 
cushion, the cushion springs broke be 
fore there were anv signs of failure in 
the coated fabric. It’s now available on 
broken twill and sateen fabric construc 
tions. 

Other developments—some farther off 
were given previews at the meetings 
of the American Chemical Society in 
\tlantic City, N. J. Researchers from 
du Pont described a flame-retardant 
process for cotton and rayon fabrics. 
The formula combines a mixture of 
titanium and antimony salts which com 
bine chemically the cellulose molecules 
of cotton and rayon. Fabrics treated 
with the mixture will withstand re 
peated dry cleanings without losing 
their fire resistance, appearance, and 
strength, du Pont men said. 
e Bug Solution—The Army Quarter 
master Corps revealed that, with the 
cooperation of civilian allies, it has 
finally licked the bugs that destroved 
millions-of-dollars worth of cotton cloth 
ing and tents, and other textile products 
during the war 

In tropical areas, cottons became us¢ 
less after a month of storage or exposure 
because of attacks by fungi and bacteria 
Now producers can protect fabrics by 
(1) impregnating them with fungicidal 
compounds to kill the fungi directly; (2 
placing a thin chemical barrier between 
the organism and the fiber; or (3 
changing the cellulose molecule of the 
cotton chemically to make it fungus 
resistant 
e Shrinkproof Wool—At Harris R« 
scarch Laboratories work is under way 
on shrinkproof woolen clothing. Shrink 
age is theoretically caused by felting 
that is, fibers tangle in a tight, compa 
mass in laundering. Vhe fibers) mov 
together in the fabric of the varn in 


much the same wav as a snake wiggk 


+ 


through grass. Harris already has conic 
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SECRET OF A GIANT'S STRENGTH 


Giant Norfolk Dam built with Hydron Form Linings for stronger, pit-free concrete surfaces 


2 


HIGH, WIDE AND HANDSOME! How did 

they make this half mile giant more durable? 

How did they give it that smooth, freeze- and 
silt-resistant concrete surface? They used HYDRON, 
a pioneer product of United States Rubber Company. 





a ‘ 5 ! +t “ . tae 

wa” oF. xan. Eten oe 
LEARN THE SECRET of Hydron! It’s a flexible absorptive form lining HOW IT'S DONE! Hydron is mounted to wooden forms by rapid fire staple 
only 0.08 of an inch thick. It absorbs excess water and eliminates guns; to metal frames, with special adhesive. Comes in a flat box, 4x 6 
trapped air. Concrete laid against Hydron is smoother—lasts longer. ft. Easy to handle, easy to cut or trim for any giant job! 


Engineers and contractors who have used Hydron Form 
Linings report that Hydron adds years to the serviceable life 
of concrete. Yet, the fotal cost, including a satisfactory profit, 
is only 12¢ to 16¢ per square foot. For more information 
write Mechanical Goods Division, United States Rubber 
Company, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 






A DEVELOPMENT OF 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 















Bw COPIES 


WHEN you want them Make speedy BW Copies 
of anything typed, drawn, written, or printed. Re- 
produce office forms, invoices, letters, or drawings 
—not “in a few minutes”—but right nov! BW 
Copies are made directly from the original— 
within seconds. They eliminate time-consuming 
intermediate stencils, masters, and photographic 
films. 

















WHERE you want them You can make BW 
Copies anywhere in your office or plant. Place 
the movable BW Machine wherever it is most 
convenient for you. There are no plumbing con- 
nections to be made, no fumes to be vented, no 
darkrooms to be built, no driers to be installed. 
You can locate your BW Machine anywhere elec- 
tricity is available. 













HOW you want them The BW Office Copying 
System eliminates errors and the need for proof- 
reading because your original forms are copied 
directly without transcription. Sharp, odorless BW 
Copies are exact reproductions of your original... 
with black lines (or colored) on white (or tinted) 
BW Paper or other BW Materials. They are ready 
for immediate service. BW Copies can be made 
in all sizes up to 42 inches wide and any length. 






Send today for this colorful, informative 48-page booklet. 
Learn how other firms, similar to yours, have profited 
with BW Copies. Discover how low cost 
BW Copies can speed and simplify your 
office procedures. There is no obligation. 


RUNING 
HITEPRINTS 












BRUNING WHITEPRINTER » MODEL 21 


Other Bruning Products you 
should know about: Drafting Ma- 
chines + Sensitized Papers & Cloth 

: Tracing Papers ° sant Ma. CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 
chines + Drafting Room Furniture 4702-36 MONTROSE AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILL. 
+ Drafting Equipment and Sup- NEWYORK - NEWARK - BOSTON ~ PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO - DETROIT 
plies - Surveying Instruments and CLEVELAND -ST. LOUIS - MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY, MO. - HOUSTON 
many others. LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 


See Bruning Office Copying Systems Exhibit in spaces 12 and 14 at the National Business Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, Oct. 24 through 29. 
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up with ways to reduce the tendency 
of the fibers to migrate, and, conse- 
quently, climinate the felting action. 
Soon wool items such as socks, blankets, 
and yarn will be processed to make 
them safely launderable. 








PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Research in iron castings and rolls for 
the steel, nonferrous, and plastics in 
dustries will be the main purpose of a 
new Canton (Ohio) lab. It is being 
built by United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. 

° 
A lathe for duplicating stcel mill rolls 
has been developed by American ‘Tool 
Works. ‘The company savs the ma 
chine makes rolls of any shape six ot 
seven times faster than conventional 
methods. 

. 
American Polymer Corp. has begun pro- 
duction at its new plant near Spring 
field, Il]. ‘The plant has facilities for 
polymerizing vinyl, acrylic, styrene, and 
similar basic resins. 

e 
Synthetic liquid fuel plants could work 
out well in western Kentucky, north- 
western Colorado, southeastern ‘Texas, 
and southeastern Montana, an Army 
Engineers’ survey has found. Factors 
considered: availability of raw mate- 
rials, power, labor, and housing. 

e 
An improved Neoprene with better fab 
ricating and wearing properties has been 
developed by du Pont. Molecular struc 
ture of the Neoprene has been modified 
to make its mechanical properties more 
like those of natural rubber. 

° 
First rail microwave system in the U.S. 
will go into use on the Rock Island 
when installation is completed by Philco 
Corp. The communications system can 
handle up to 32 voice channels, plus a 
number of telegraph, teletype, and sig- 
naling circuits. 

e 
Chemical elements have been renamed 
by the International Union of Chem- 
istry. ‘Tungsten is now wolfram, colum- 
bium has become niobium. 

e 
An alkyd resin for use as a vehicle in 
flat wall paints has been developed 
bv U.S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
U.S.LC. says it cuts brushing time by 
25°, increases washability. 

. i 
A $20-million atomic reactor will be 
built for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion by the Chemical Plants Division 
of Blaw-Knox Co. The reactor will test 
various construction materials under 
neutron bombardment. Arco, Idaho, is 
a possible site. 
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Superior dimensiona! stability 
makes Marvinol ideal in prod- 
ucts that must not shrink. 





In products that must resist 
chemical and abrasive ac- 
tion, Marvinol fortifies against 
oils, acids, wear, tear, 





Marvinol's extra toughness 
and dryness make plastics 
products more durable and 
pleasant to touch, 


NEW THINGS IN PLASTICS 


... faster, better with vinyl resin 
If your product is one of these 
basic plastic shapes ... one made 
from them, or even one that has 

iD possibilities for manufacturing 

m from plastics, you'll find produc- 

tion time-savings and extra qual- 

ity in using Marvinol vinyl resin. 

To improve your product test this 








Marvinol’s superior flexi- ' 


bility in low temperatures i 
pays off in products sub- i 
jected to severe exposure i 
and cold weather. i 

# 








ENTIRE EFFORTS of our 


JHE 
1 modern development 
tories are for our customers’ 
benefit. All the formulation, com- 


labora- 


pounding and processing informa- 
tion developed here is at) your 
disposal since it is only through 
you that Marvinol-based products 
reach the consumer market. Write 
to Chemicals Division. Dept. B-10, 
THe GLENN L. Martin Company, 


Bartimorne 3, Mb. 


SEE WHAT 


Martin.° 


RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND 
STABILIZERS PRODUCED By 
THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


remarkable vinyl polymer. 


OFFERS YOU 





Extruders of wire products, 
tubing, belting and other 
continuous cross - 

shapes benefit from Mar 
vinol’s faster extrusion. 





Marvinol may be ex- 
truded, calendered, in- 


ing » spreading on 
fabric and slush molding. 





fomer research la = 
tories provide heipful 
technical service to 

vinol viny! resin users, 


a 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


“"BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN”’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 2-0-2 airliners @ 
Advanced military aircraft ¢ Revolutionary rockets and missiles 
© Electronic fire control systems Versatile Marvinol resins (Martin 
Chemicals Div.) « DEVELOPERS OF: Mareng fuel tanks (li- 
censed to U. S. Rubber Co.) ¢ Stratovision aerial rebroadcasting 


(in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) « Honeycomb 
construction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) « New 
type hydraulic automotive and aircraft brake © Permanent 
fabric flameproofing « LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard 
the peace, build better living in far-reaching fields, 








Al NEW SERVICE 





FOR AMERICAN MANUFACTU 


COPS SEEHEHHHEHSSHE SESE EES SEEHEHESEHHEEEEEEEEEEETHEEEHEEEEEHHEEHEEEEHEHEHHHHEEE 








Classroom scene at the Dodge School of Transmissioneering. Estab- 
shed in 1944, the school now has 488 active graduates 











Taere's a man near your plant who 
is specially trained to help you apply power to the job 
more efficiently and economically. A lapel button iden- 
tifies him as a Dodge Transmissioneer. He’s a graduate 
of an intensive training course at the Dodge factory. He 
knows how to analyze your problems~— he has news of the 


latest developments in mechanical power transmission. 


This nation-wide service has been created to help 


you make the best use of the many “‘firsts’’ developed 
by Dodge. It's available to you, without obligation, 
through your local distributor of Dodge V-belt drives, 
bearings, clutches, couplings and other power drive 
components. Dodge products applied to your present 
machines, can help improve performance, save power, 
reduce spoilage and increase output. 


cut ‘‘down-time,” 


It’s time to bear down on production costs. Make 
a survey of the mechanical power applications in your 
plant. The Dodge Transmissioneer will help—he’s quali- 
fied to suggest ways of modernizing that can save power 
and increase production. Look for his name here, or in 
your classified phone directory under ‘Power Transmis- 
sion Equipment.” Take advantage now of this distinc- 


tive service to American industry, without obligation. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM — Owen - eee 
Co. . Inc 


» Woodrow x, Wil 


MONTGOMERY— -Burford - Tooth- 


aker Tractor Co., B. B. Beaird, F. G. 
Grant. 

ARKANSAS 

aa SMITH— Bruce- Rogers Com- 
pan W 


LITTLE ROCK— -Neiman Bearings 
poo LITTLE, oa —Mill & 
Mine Supply Co., Rani Ww ird 
CALIFORNIA 

ALTADENA — Dodge deere 
ing Corporation, & 

LOS ANGELES — J. w. _ Minder 
Chain & Gear Co., 


albert Har nd 





Power 


“Transmission equipment 
°. 
Weetera: Belting & Mechanicals, 
Inc., ‘ 


OAKLAND-_Bay City Iron Works, 
SAN FRANCISCO—James S. Baker 
Co., " 

ya Manufacturing Corporation, 
Horstord Brothers Co., |. M lock, 


Monarch srt Co., L.R - 
SACRAMENTO — Capital Machine 
& Welding Works, 8 

td. tow Nor Hickinbotham Bros. . 


Kennet} 


COLORADO 
an Ge 


. Co 
The Mine ‘ iSanalter Supply Co., 
J. W. We 
CONNECTICUT 
en. L. Lucas & am. 
Inc., 
PLAINVILLE Abel Transmission, 
ne., Fr Daly, C. J 
FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE— Moore ees Kiln 


a= Hendrie & Bolthoff 





ORLANDO —Dodge “icHigmane e 
Corporation, Walt 

GEORGIA 

ATLANTA — Fulton Supply Co., 
W 7 A ar, W. A allowa A. 


H. Sock we L. D, 
Dodge Manufacturing Gacsovatian: 


AUGUSTA— Richmond Supply Co., 
J 


IDAHO 

BOISE — Baxter pounery & es 
chine oe . Jame 
POCATELLO— Paul Roberts, Torvel 
ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO— gear Pater ean iene 
Co., 1 L. Wa 3. Ay 
Dedve Chicago Industrial es 
ment . . 


Cee ee eee esses seeeeeeeeesee 


U. S. Steel Supply Co., FD. Moore. 

Dodge pe eerecueing C a 
ashmat 

Muir R snet Miller 

eee — Field & oTkat Co. ‘ 

JOLIET _ ‘Barrett Hardware 

Paterse 


oa. 


LA ‘SALLE— Monarch Electric Co., 


PEORIA — - Hagerty, Brothers Co. . 


W r ‘ M ’ 


R. BL : R.. 


QUINCY — E. Best , Plumbing & 
Heating Supply Co . 


ROCKFORD — Mid - anaes Indus- 

trial Corporation, r 
t Ke ’ je a. Fa j iv. 

INDIANA 

FORT WAYNE— Fort ae pipe 

and Supply Co., 
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turing Corporation, |} WwW. 
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CEDAR RAPIDS—Globe Machinery 
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DAVENPORT— Globe Leyte & 
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Howard G 


DES MOINES—Globe Machinery & 
Supply <a e 
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sloUX ciry— Novelty Manutfac- 
turing . 

KANSAS 

GREAT BEND— ouentte Supply 
Co., Inc., Virg 

TREECE o- Consolidated Supply 


KENTUCKY 

LOUISVILLE—Albert B. Crush & 
Co., Albert ! te h, 
Cc arle Xu. Pte +e 

LOUISIANA 

MONROE — bs Bene Com- 
pany, me) H 


EM 
4 


M Wade 
J MeKnig Kirkland 


NEW ORLEANS — Fr. N. Johnston 
Co 


Woodward, Wight & ‘Company, 
Ltd 


sk: Richant We Liehest, (Main 
Ruckert, L. C. Mattei, J. H. Martin, Jr. 
MARYLAND 
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Supply Co. el 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON — medger Manufacturing 
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CAMBRIDGE - — eee - omits 


nc., 1 W 

} A : F. Robie 

HOLYOKE— ne Chase & Cooledge 
oo. 4 

NEW BEDFORD — Schmidt Mia, 

Co., Ra 

SPRINGFIELD — Charles Millar & 
on oO 7 

WORCESTER — Elwood Adams 
Inc., Pa tick, Cha R. Hirtle, 
Harold L. Leard 

MICHIGAN 

BENTON fajitas _ Gestnitt 

Supply Co : 3 F 


DEARBORN — tothe Menufactur- 
ing Corporation, Fra: 

DETROIT—The Charles &. Stee: 
inger Co., Ed 


’ Monty f ard Earl 


Tistratt Ball Bearing Co., R. John 
rv) 


The Bactory, Equipment Co., Jack 
FLINT— Creee ee $i Me & Co . Wil- 


GRAND RAPIDS— “Hayden sega 


o., 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 


KALAMAZOO . _ Joseph E alan 
soe Co., W 
I yhead, Ra 


Planet Corporation, R 


MUSKEGON — Towne Hardware 
& Supply Co., Donald W. Mustor 
SAGINAW — Northern Supply Co., 


SCOTTS— White Sales Corporation, 
xe0rge Tanney 
MINNESOTA 
RENE eee ore ar Supply 
Co.., Inc., I 


Strong- ‘Scott Mig. Cs: = W.A 


Daan Manufacturing (Caxparations 
ST. PAUL—R B. Whitacre & Co., 
ne., G 

MISSISSIPPI 

CORDIEE: a Corinth Siechiney 
Co., H 

MISSOURI 

JOPLIN — Dodge Manufecturing 
Corporation, 

KANSAS CITY—Dodge Manufac- 
turing Corporation : 

aon the co Co., J F. Droy, 
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ST. LOUIS Dodge ae 
Corporation, k 

aoa Essmueller Co. David E. Barkley, 





Neiman Bearing Co., Robert Neiman, 
MONTANA 
BILLINGS—Hines Bearing & om 
dustrial Supply, Pa A 
NEBRASKA 

— ISLAND — The oe Sup- 
ply ’ 

| LINCOLN—Port Huson Machinery 
| & Giseed Co., W ’ 
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OMAHA— Interstate Machinery & 
Supply Co., 
. H Nicholson Supply Ca. 5. 
NEW JERSEY 
NEWARK —Dodge- Newark _ Supply 
oor Inc., A 


NEW MEXICO 
mere cITY- TE. 1 ORE Inc., 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY — Sager - - Spuck rey 
Cc 


o., iic., 


BATAVIA — Dodge Manufacturing 
Corporation, 
vitccrrpades —Petty & Wherry Inc., 


Industrial Bearing 


BUFFALO ~ 
Corporation, 
Root, nee & Company. 


GLENS FALLS—J.E. Sawyer & Co., 
JOHNSTOWN — — Trent & Nilsen, 
NEW YORK — David R. Grossman 
Johnson & Brett, Inc., 
PLATTSBURGH m Hrulbert Bioe:. 
ROCHESTER — John M. Forster 
SYRACUSE—Uplinger_ & Sherman, 


nc., 


TROY —Fred K. Blanchard Inc., 


J. ‘M. Warren & Co. 
UTICA — Charles Millar & Son, 
Co ’ 


NORTH CAROLINA 

pe scoala A Dodge Manufactur- 
ng Corporation, 

GASTONIA— ~Gastonia Mill Supply 

Co 


RALEIGH— ‘Dodge Manufacturing 
Corporation 


gg Pradevart Mill Sup- 
BPRUGE PINE— Mitchell Distribut- 


ing Co., Inc., R. P. 

OHIO 

AKRON—Mahoning Valley Supply 
Co., R tt EY . £ i 
G L Wit E T aul fe 
BUCYRUS— The Siferd- Hossellman 
Co 

CANTON—Canton Supely Co., 





aer Wilham F. M ke, T. R. Roth, 
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CLEVELAND hod A ‘Shomer Co., 
F A 
Ww. si Pattison Supply Co , Elmer 


COLUMBUS—The Ross-Willough- 
by Co., 1 I 1 Wa 


k M 


D. Phipr ert F laqma 

ital hace Spustiy sovpphtiney Co ‘ 
LAKEWOOD—Dodge 1 
ing Corporation, 

LIMA— “The Siferd- Hedastiaian Co., 


Steele's facustetal: Supply, 


NEW Wine ee Cee 
Supply °., J 


SPRINGFIELD —_ ~ The Ross - Wwil- 
loughby Nae R 


TERRACE PARK — Dodge Manu- 
facturing Corporation, 
WARREN— The Jrareall Manu- 
facturing Co., M 

OKLAHOMA 

OKLAHOMA cITY—C F Dagwell 
and Co 

TULSA— ~Marahall Su pply & Equip- 
ment Co., E 


OREGON 


meh pea Fisher Bros., .,Co., } Mane 


EUGENE- —Electric Steel _Foundry 
Co 


KLAMATH FALLS— Moty & Van 
7? es Inc., 


NORTH BEND—Industrial Steel & 
Seee Co., ) 


PORTLAND— —J 


W. Minder Chain 
& Gear Co., 1 And r Ha | 
Parsor 


yf eet H 
SALEM—AMill Supply Corporation, 
Ca G : 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ee -Wm. H. Taylor & 
Co Inc., W 3 
NEW HOLLAND—Dodge Manu fac- 
turing Corporation 
PHILADELPHIA - 
halser & Co ; k 


Lindsay, Ober- 


Dodge Long acres Corporation, 


PITTSBURGH—Somers, Se & 
Todd Co., 


Dodae Manutac turing i Chom pomations 


WASHINGTON Fairmont Supply 
°., 
RHODF ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE—Rhode Island S Sup- 
ply & Engineering Co., G 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

GREENVILLE— —Hugh Black & Cur- 
ran Easley, Hugh Black. 

TENNESSEE 

KNOXVILLE— Browning Belting & 
Supply Co., Inc., W 

MEMPHIS— Lewis Supply Co., W 
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Gin Reaxtue Co., 
FOREST HILL — Dodge Manufac- 


turing Corporation, 


NASHVILLE- ~Nashville Machine ts 
rh ate Cis Hs 3 Ww. V 
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TEXAS 
ae aE ne sagt & Supply 


Cottingham Bearing Co. J | 
C. rs Unlaub Co : seb v. B 


70 y@ Jacksor ias W. Lea, 
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Dodge Manufacturing Cosparatiens 


EL PASO— El Paso Machine Works, 
Inc., W 

FORT WORTH—C G. Unlaub Co., 
Ltd 


HOUSTON _ Brance - - Krac hy Co., 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
ODESSA—Electric Service Supply 
Co I A “rrymar sayle 


ng, Jack van, Glenr 


C. G. Unlaub Co., Ltd., 
SAN ANGELO— Electric Service Co., 


WICHITA FALLS— —Overton be oo 
ne., T. B. Art 

UTAH 

CEDAR CIF ¥—Genesel Service Co., 


SALT LAKE ciTy— Lundin - bcs 
ae Co., Inc., G 


VERMONT 
ce —Smith, Whitcomb & Cook 


wink = Calcagni, 


VIRGINIA 
LYNCHBURG — Barker - Jennings 
Hardware Corp., : 


NORFOLK —_ WSs Company. 
mc., F } 

RICHMOND _ “Industrial Supply 
Couparstion, Ww 
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ROANOKE—Noland Co., rom T 


WASHINGTON 

ABERDEEN— Mill & Logging Sup- 
ply Co., 

SEATTLE —Washington Belting & 
Rubber Erte 


SPOKANE— Bitco Inc., 
Washington, Machinery & Saul 


TACOMA— bhakti Pasar He & 
a Co. » Ray 


YAKIMA — —Dodge - one any 


or) Wa e W hitak 

WEST VIRGINIA 

OTE Coe City Saag 
ply ¢ R 

FAIRMONT — Fairmont t Supply 


°., is W. 
HUNTINGTON—Enslow Machinery 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporatiu: 


PARKERSBURG _ Park Engineer- 
ing Sales, 

WISCONSIN 

MADISON— Wisconsin Supply Cor- 
poration, 
MILWAUKEE--Wisconsin Beeri vg 
Co., 
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Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
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The textile industry —ranking third in employment 
—produced more than 12 billion yards of natural 
and synthetic fabrics last year. To maintain this 
vast output, the textile industry claims an important 
share of America’s production of industrial chem- 
icals—for chemicals are a vital part of nearly 
every textile operation: spinning, weaving or 
finishing. 


The textile industry is a major customer for Celanese 
organic chemicals: acetic acid, acetone, formal- 
dehyde and tricresyl phosphate. From them are 
created the yarns, dyes, waterproofings, coatings 
and finishes. 


The Celanese chemical plant at Bishop, Texas is 
one of the country's largest— with modern equip- 
ment and processes. for synthesizing many indus- 
trial chemicals from petroleum natural gases. This 
location in the heart of the oil fields affords 
excellent control of raw materials and continuity 
of supply. 


SERVE THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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RESEARCH 


Celanese offers the textile and other industries 
the benefits of its 17 years of research leadership 
in organic chemistry . . . advanced laboratory 
and pilot plant facilities, and helpful technical 
assistance. 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Celanese offers a choice of transportation by 
rail, water or truck ... bulk storage of chemicals 
at strategic locations . . . distribution facilities at 
major industrial points. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chemical Division, Dept. 49-J, 180 Madison Ave., New York 16 


ALCOHOLS + ALDEHYDES - GLYCOLS 






*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 





« KETONES ~- ACIDS + SOLVENTS « PLASTICIZERS 








NEW PRODUCTS 





Press-Feeder 


A hydraulic-operated tilt table feeds 
6,000-Ib. loads of steel sheets to an 
inclined press and positions the top 
sheet for loading into the machine. 

Phe platform that carries the load 
measures 30 in. wide by 90 in. long 
Iwo 15-in. end extensions increase the 
length to 120 in. 

In the lowered position, the platform 
is level for casy loading of the steel 
shects. By operating a hydraulic foot 
pump, the operator first tilts the plat 
form and then raises it at an angle to 
position the top sheet to the press 
Operating the foot pump when required 
keeps the top sheet always in a feeding 
position until the whole pile is used 

Backstops are fixed at right angles to 
the platform to support the load with 
out binding the top sheets 

Three simple adjustments predeter 
mine the lowered height of the plat 
form, and the angle at which the plat 
form raises. 

e Source: Lyon-Raymond Corp., Madi- 
son St., Greene, N. ¥ 
e Availabilitv: eight to ten weeks. 


Long-Wearing Gage 

A standard line of chromium-plated 
gages that will wear longer than steel is 
now on the market. Closely regulating 
the tolerances in the plating process 
does the trick. The line sells for 50% to 
75% less than chromiun-plated gages 
previously available. Vhe gages come in 
cylindrical plug and ring types. 
“ When the gage is worn past its work- 
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ing limits, Cro-Plate Co., Inc., the man 
ufacturer, will replate the unit for the 
customer, who can get the replated job 


back at half the list price. Gages of 
other manufacturers will be salvaged at 
the same rate, provided they aren't worn 
more than 0.001 in 

e Source: Cro-Plate Co., Inc., 334 
Main St., Hartford 5, Conn. 

@ Availability: 


immediate. 


Motor Reverser 

Electrical engineers have long looked 
for ways to reverse single-phase motors 
without complicated equipment. Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co. savs it has the an 
swer in its Iron Fireman-Sprague Re 
verswitch 

The Reverswitch makes it possible 
to start split-phase and capacitor-start 
motors in cither direction, reverse them 
instantly, and bring them to a quick 
stop No gcars OF clutches are needed 
All that is required is a slight modifica 
tion of the control switch on the motor 

Ihe switch, which measures about 2 
sq. in., will fit most standard fractional 
hp. motors. Like conventional switches, 
its action is entirely mechanical. 
e Source: Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 2838 
S. E. 9th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
e Availability: immediate. 


Small Power Digger 

The Sherman Power Digger fills the 
gap between a hand shovel and costly 
heavy-dutv excavating equipment. The 
digger can be installed on the rear end 
of a tractor in about 45 min 

The unit operates from the power 











[t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


You're right in the middle of 
the nation’s largest industrial 
market —- when you locate in 
New York State. During 1948 the 
Empire State’s 48,000 manufae- 
turing firms bought $14-15 bil- 
lions’ worth of supplies, mate- 
rials and equipment. For the 
whole story, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 175, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
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THIS MODERN INTER-OFFICE 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEM... 


e Gives Direct wires to key men 

¢ Gets info quickly for customers 

¢ Separates inside from outside calls 
¢ Cuts phone tolls 

e Cuts “I'll-call-you-backs” 

¢ Eliminates operator delays 

e Prevents cut-offs 

e Saves steps and shouting 

¢ Operates privately, natural-voice 

¢ No dialing, no press-to-talk keys 


*® UNIQUE FEATURE: There can be as 
many private conversations going on 
at once as there are pairs of instru- 
ments in the system, and any instru- 
ment can connect with any other. 


venerous trade-ins on outmoded systema 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER B-3 


MODERN TELEPHONE CORP. 


509 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 22 
Murray Hill 8-0022 
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Most SUCCESSFUL dictating machine in history: 
THE DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER! 


Yes, the most successful dictating 
machine since the industry was born in 
the And no wonder. The TIME- 
MASTER has captured the imagination 
of executives and secretaries everywhere 


Pay! 
660 s! 


because it’s an entirely new conception of 
dictating ease, speed and economy. 
Only 414" high and the size of a letter- 
the revolutionary TIME-MASTER 
overcomes all doubts about dictating 
machines. That’s why you will find TIME- 
MASTERS in so many offices that never 
before used mechanical dictation. 


head, 
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And the development that made this 
extraordinarily suecessful product. pos- 


sible is the unique plastic Memobelt— 


most advantageous and economical of 
(Memobelt 


advantages are summarized in ‘The New 


all plastic dictating records. 


Voice of Business’ —see coupon.) 


Never before has any dictating method 


or machine made it so easy to get work 


DICTAPHONE 
Electronic Dictation 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* 


Machines. (*Keg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


done in less time—with less effort and at 


less cost. 

Simply by pressing a button and 
thinking out loud, you dispatch routine 
and trap fleeting thoughts—even record 
Important phone conversations. TIME- 
MASTER'S microphone and Memobelt are 
ever-ready to record (with startling 
clarity) anything you want to get off 
your mind. 

Your will love the TIME- 
MASTER'S simplicity, the Memobelt’s clar- 
and the opportunity to help herself 


secretary 


ity 
by being more helpful to you. 

If you have no objections to saving 
time. effort and money—every working 
day trv a TIME-MASTER your 
own No obligation, except to 
yourself! Why not make a date with the 
in | 


just in 


olfice. 


most successful dictating machine 
history? Just call your local Dictaphone 


representative or fill in coupon. 


Dictaphone Corp. 
Dept. Flog 
120 Lexington Ave. 


Re s Ad, ee 





I would like to have a free copy of ‘The Neu 
Voice of Business!” 


Your Name—— 





Company — 


Street Address —— 


take-off of a tractor. It is said to do the 
work of 10 men with shovels and picks. 

l'o put the digger into operation, the 
tractor’s engine is set at half throttle. 
All digger motions are hydraulic, so 
there are no gears, cables, or clutches in 
the mechanism. 

The standard-sized shovel cuts an 
18-in. wide trench and has a capacity 
of 34 cu. ft. of dirt. The digger can be 
operated at a rate of 50 ft. an hour at 
a 6-ft. depth. It can be maneuvered 
through an arc of 93 deg. 

e Source: Sherman Products, 
Roval Oak, Mich. 


@ Availability: immediate. 


Inc., 














City & Zone_________ State 








Pocket-Size Checkwriter 


The Executive Checkwriter punches 
large, indelibly inked figures into the 
fibers of a blank check. Yet it is small 
cnough to fit in a desk drawer along 
with a checkbook. It weighs 6 0z., 
measures 7 x 3 x | in. 

Fhe checkwriter is simple in’ con- 
struction and operation; there’s nothing 
to get out of order, the company says. 
Phe unit has a lifetime guarantee. 
e Source: Marcy I. Roderick Co., 
Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 4. 

@ Availability: immediate. 


3312 


ge 


Vitrified clay pipe lincd with glass is 
a product of ‘Texas Vitrified Pipe Co., 
Mineral Wells, ‘Vex. The smoother in 
side walls increase the rate of flow of 
fluids through the pipe. When used as 
sewer pipe, the glass lining reduces foul- 
ing, prevents greases and slimes from 
accumulating on pipe walls. 

An all-nylon toothbrush is the only 
one of its kind that can be sterilized 
in boiling water, according to du Pont, 
the maker. The brushes come in four 
standard head types: oval, broad oval, 
tufted, and professional. Handles come 
in a varicty of pastel colors 
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SELF-SEALING 


LUBRICANT iactien 
to seal Nordstrom valves automatically and continuously 
| CONTINUOUS PRESSURE | 





CONTINUOUS PRESSURE 
Fully automatic lubrication for Nord- lubrication. Your Nordstrom valves will 
strom valves is here! Introduction of give better service with less cost because SPLIT-SECOND ACTION 
Rockwell Hypermatic lubric: arks »ach one will be automatically main- 
‘ ell Hypermatic lub i¢ int marks each one ill De autom ti y i Sl tetieme saudi 

the greatest advancement in the valve tained in a condition of 100% lubrication, 
industry since the invention of Nord- even in event of considerable neglect. TWICE THE STORAGE 
strom valves 30 years ago. Hypermatic Leakage will be prevented because 
is the first and only genuine automatic Hypermatic both seals and lubricates MULTIPLIED VALVE LIFE 
lubricant. Now you can cut y alve with split-second action and positive 

ow you can cut your valve I ( rand _ € Oe PT 














maintenance cost because your lubrica- certainty. Almost twice as much Hyper- 
tion crew need devote only 1/10, 1/20, matic can be compressed into the valve’s SAVES LUBRICANT 
1/50, up to 1/100 as much time to re- lubricant chambers—saving refill time. 


1T COMPRESSES 


{ ie 
\ ROCK LL s J Like the action of a door- 
\\ check, Hypermatic com- 
y soe . presses to a fraction of its 


volume when lubricant is 
energized 


'T EXPANDS 


NOTHING TO BUY EXCEPT THE LUBRI- 
CANT—Instead of resorting to the 
use of extraneous devices or en- 
deavoring to use variable line 
pressure, you can have automatic 
lubrication by merely switching 
to Hypermatic. You don't even 
have to purge the old lubricant. 
It will displace the old lubricant. 





When the valve needs lubri- 
cant to seal a leak, Hyper- 


LU BRICANT matic expands and seals the 





valve seat. It feeds into any 
void instantly 


FOR NORDSTROM VALVES 












tin 


PERMATIC Bulle 






Gives effect of improved design without mechanical his coupon for HY : 


Mailt 








change. Tried, tested, proved in laboratory, field and Sa alve Division, Dept: 
plant. Keeps Nordstrom valves in state of perfect SS ae Manufacturins Co. nurgh 8 
Peis ag ; 
lubrication. joo N. Lexington AVO™ O's speci 
Send Hypermat’ © 
NORDSTROM VALVE DIVISION ~ Rockwell Manufacturing Co. ; 
400 North Lexington Avenue e Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania sau 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Columbus, Houston, Kansas City, Los A ddre 
Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle, Tulsa Zone stat 
and leading Supply Houses © Export: Rockwell Manufacturing city 
Co., International Division, 7701 Empire State Bldg., New York 1 Switch to Hypermatic—please order now | ——_ 
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STi the best mousetrap... 














In all advertising, there’s only one medium where one 


advertiser reaches over half the population of the country... 


21,000,000 families!... with one program in one month.* 


He does it with Network Radio...on CBS. 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 





| 
*And forty-nine other CBS ad- 


vertisers reach their cust ent: 
.. everywhere in America week 
in, week out itan average cost 
of approximately 85¢ per thou- 


sand people 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. / 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
























KNOCK OUT 
BULK, WEIGHT 
ond HIGH COSTS 
in YOUR 
ADDRESSING 
DEPARTMENT 
with 






Any standard 
typewriter sten- 
cils addresses in- 
to Elliott non- 
metallic address 
cards and they 
can be filed in any 
metal address 
bw plate cabinet 

To learn how easy it is to change from 
metal address plates to non-metallic 
Elliott Address Cards, without disturbing 
your addressing department, phone the 
nearest Elliott Office listed under Ad 
dressing Machines in your classified tele- 
phone directory or write 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


151-UALBANY ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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FIVE SALESMEN were sometimes needed to cover one Gulf Oil Co. account. 


Sell by Product? ... Or Sell 


Gulf Oil Co.’s answer: If you have a long line of goods, 
it’s cumbersome to have special salesmen for each type. 


There are headaches as well as profits 

in a lengthening line of products. 
Sooner or later, as a company spreads 
into more markets, it faces a dilemma 
Is it better to break the sales forces 
down according to product? Or accord 
ing to the type of market? 
e Gulf’s Problem—The longer and more 
diversified the list of products, the 
greater the problem. Such, for instance, 
has been the fix the Gulf Oil Co. was 
in. 
Just after the war, Gulf found that its 
customers wanted to buy more of every 
thing it had to sell. ‘That was good. 
Trouble was, though, that it had more 
kinds of goods than ever before to sell. 
And as the variety mushroomed, so did 
the Gulf marketing setup—in many 
cases, haphazardly. 

In 1946 the company decided that 
it would have to end the confusion. Out 
of that decision came a new marketing 
plan, officially unveiled last week 
e By Markets—Boiled down to its bat 
est essentials, the difference between 
the old and new Gulf marketing sys 
tems is this: The marketing department 
used to be organized so that a salesman 
would specialize in selling, say, lubricat 
ing oil. If his customers needed fuel oil 
as well, Gulf would send a fuel oil sales 
man in behind the lubricating man. 
Thus, sometimes one customer would 


have as many as five Gulf salesmen 
knocking on his door. 

Now, Gulf is organizing its sales sys- 
tem by markets, rather than by products. 
hat means that one salesman calls on 
cach account and takes care of all the 
needs of that particular customer. If 
he’s a salesman in the transportation 
market, for example, he'll call on the 
air lines and steamship companies; and 
he'll sell them fuel oil, lubricating oil, 
gasoline, and whatever else they want. 
¢ Outside Help—The old marketing sys- 
tem, of course, didn’t do too badly. 
With it, Gulf managed to distribute 
more than $1]-billion worth of products 
last vear. Gulf management, however, 
didn’t feel that this was the most eff- 
cient way to get its products to its 
customers. 

So, in the fall of 1946, Gulf got 
Robert Heller & Associates, manage- 
ment engineers, to take a look at the 
way the company handled sales. Gulf 
wanted an outsider to make the survey 
and recommendations because it felt 
that they would analvze the marketing 
setup more objectively than any Gulf 
man could. Besides, the company’s sales 
were still growing so fast that it didn’t 
feel that it had the time for the study 
required 
e Ten Markets—Gulf also felt the need 
for redrawing the organization map. 
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Need Stainless Steel? 


CALL US! 





stainless steel. For it’s a fact that U-S-S Stain- 
less Steel is “tops” in quality, dependability and 
proven excellence. 

Right now our stocks include No. 2B Finish 
Sheets and No. 4 Finish Sheets of uniform quality. 
Also bars, meeting high standards of machinabil- 
ity; plates up to 120” wide and 360” long . . . as 
well as welded and seamless tubing, pipe, angles, 
channels, welding electrodes in all sta’ grades 
and specifications are on hand for your needs. 

So call our nearest warehouse or sales office, 
You'll get peers. courteous service. Meanwhile, 
why not fill in and return the convenient coupon 
: for our free booklets on U-S'S 
Stainless Steel? Do it now, 











Ts. always wise to “Call Us” when need 





ONE MAN handles the customer now. 








Il|by Market? 


Under the old system, a chart of the 
lines of authority and responsibility 
looked like an untidy spider's web. ‘The 
company thought that it might be easier 
to keep its finger on its marketing pro 
cedures if these organizational cobwebs 
were replaced by a clean-cut line of 
cominand 

The plan Heller suggested—and Gulf 
adopted—divides Gulf customers into 10 


markets—farm, airport, service station, 
home heating, marine, commercial, con 
tractor, industrial, fleet, and transporta 
tion. All 10 are the responsibility of 
Gulf’s divisional sales vice-president, 





Il. G. Meador. ‘The 10 are further 
grouped into two broad departments 
retail marketing (under W. R. Huber, 


AZ GHEE > 5 
KS $ Yon 


ee ee 


gencral manager), and direct marketing United States Steel Supply Company 


under the supervision of C. P. Clark P Dept. C-109, 208 S. Salle St., Chicago 4, TH. 7 
. : {Without obligation on our part, please send us FREE I 
e Two Groupings—Under the retail de \ booklets on U-S-S Stainless Steel as checked below: J] 
partment, Gulf now has the farm, air j Introduction to Fabrication of ! 
port, service station, home heating, and | Stainless Steel Stainless Steel ‘ 
marine markets. ‘These are lumped jy Name ceteeeeee THMO..ceeseeeeeer ees g 
e 
mainly pon sien ong a SYMBOL OF SERVICE J Firm Name........ 02. :0e eee eee cece ee eee eeeeees | 
markets reach the consumer through a FOR STEEL USERS  Aaivese I 
dealer for the most part—rather than Rea . 1 
. RENNine «a tute ea.</0,6-upia oe eeu 6s meena A mae 
directly from a Gulf salesman. Purchases see iu ee ee ee tee 
= on oe —— 


are usually in small quantities for direct 


consumption: UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


However, most of the customers in 

Warehouses: BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE - MOUINE, ILL. - NEWARK - PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - ST. LOUIS - TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 
Also Soles Offices at: KANSAS CITY, MO. - PHILADELPHIA - TOLEDO - TULSA: YOUNGSTOWN 
Headquarters Offices: 208 S. La Salle St.— Chicogo 4 Jil. 


the second group (commercial, contrac 
tor, industrial, fleet, and transportation) 
are contacted directly by Gulf salesmen. 
requently some knowledge of engineer 
ing is needed in making the sale. Prod 
uct specifications are usually pretty im- 
portant in selling; quantities purchased 





UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Rogers come true 


Imagine you are Captain Buck, test pilot. You squeeze into the cockpit of 
a swept-wing turbojet. You check your instruments, jiggle the controls, 
signal readiness. 

You start down the runway and pick up speed. Suddenly, your plane seems 
to stand on its tail like a maddened shark and hurtle straight into the sky. 
Behind you stream two plumes of billowing vapor. 

Minutes later, you are in thin air, traveling at the astounding speed of 
one mile every six seconds! 


Fantastic? Not at all! 


JATO (jet assisted take-off) is only one of the many amazing developments 
of modern aviation. In fact, every art and science known to man is applied 
in modern aviation. 

More than any other industry, aviation reaches into the future. That’s 
why, today, it is a golden opportunity for manufacturers. 


Right now, in its vital new program of expansion and development, the 
aviation industry is spending almost ten million dollars a day! 


No matter what you make or sell, aviation offers a vast new field of oppor- 
tunities for you. The sky is the limit for those who act now! 
w w® bi 

For a detailed outline of the market potential of your products in aviation, 
write for “Aviation Week—and the Market It Serves.” Aviation Week, 
Dept. A, New York. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

. Offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Look to the Sky 


ns your ‘market i in BS Vi La F, ot 





MEMBER 
OF THE 
ABC AND ABP 
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Beare) Dare 


How TOMBE HELPs INDUSTRY 
SAVE TIME, CUT COSTS... 


i. 








j HANDLING Costs CUT ey 


BUNDLING BRAKE SHOES WITH 


PERMACEL. PERMACEL HOLDS 
TIGHT, WONT HARM SURFACES. 


wy, 
WIZZ 





\4 
ww 














we - iy eS 
STENCILLING 
NAMES ON RAILWAY CARS— 
ECONOMICAL PERMA> 
CEL MAKES CLEAN-CUT 
LETTERS. QUICK . EASY. 























Wounerasre OPENINGS AND 
MACHINED METAL SURFACES ON 
NEW TRACTORS ARE SEALED 
AGAINST RUST, CORROSION 
with PERMACEL TAPE . 
QUICK, EASY PERMACEL 
PROTECTION ELIMINATES NEEO 
FOR EXPENSIVE RECONDITIONING! 


UV PERMACEL TAPES are laboratory-developed, carefully tested 
under toughest conditions for tensile strength, adhesion, 
stretch. Play safe—use PERMACEL! 

LET OUR TRAINED TECHNICIANS come and help you find ways 
of cutting time and costs with PERMACEL TAPES. eR 





INDUSTRIAL TAPES 
INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION e NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 









are large. So these markets require a 
specialized and different approach. 

e Economies—Gulf expects its new mar 
keting setup to bring a number of 
economies. It will, for one thing, cut 
down on duplication of effort; for an 
other, it will allow salesmen to become 
familiar with specialized markets, rather 
than with specialized products. 


Color TV Coming? 


FCC opens hearings on 
an old problem; what color 
system to adopt, if any. CBS and 
RCA lead the fight. 


Phe Federal Communications Com 

mission opened a three-ring circus last 
weck. The hearings may scttle—even 
tually—the pattern that television sys 
tems will take for some vears to come. 
e Problems—Color ‘I'V took the lime 
light on the center ring. FCC has to 
decide whether color video is ready 
for the public—and if so, what system 
to adopt. Flanking this problem on on 
side is the question of allocating 42 
new television channels in the unex! 
plored ultrahigh frequencies to provide 
wider national coverage. On the other 
side is the question of whether or not 
to lift the “freeze” that CC imposed 
on licensing of new ‘'T'V stations a yeat 
ago. The hearings may run as long as 
three months; no decisions are expected 
until early next year. 
e CBS vs. RCA—Color TV, allotted 
three weeks’ study during the hearings, 
came up first. As in the 1946-47 color 
hearings, the two chief antagonists arc 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
the Radio Corp. of America. Both 
claim to have techniques that mect 
FCC requirements: (1) that their sys 
tems operate on the present six mega 
evcle channels; and (2) that it would 
take a minimum of receiver modifica 
tion to convert present sets to thei 
color. 

CBS has already demonstrated its 
color T'V system in Washington. Its 
latest salvo in favor of its own system 
was the announcement of a tiny con 
verter which, when held in the view 
er’s hand, would chanee black and 
white pictures to col CBS officials 
said the unit could retail for about $5. 
(A conversion of the set itself would 
cost up to $100, according to earlier 
estimates.) 

RCA will have its initial showing in 
Washington on Oct. 10. RCA esti 
mates that, with its system, conversion 
of present black-and-white sets to color 
would cost from $145 to $195. 
e Other Contestants—Othicr 
will get a going-over during the hear- 
ings. Color ‘Television, Inc.; Dr. 


systems 
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Our Business ts [mprovinc Your Business 


Hotels are only one of the many businesses 
where York Equipment Means 


Improved Service and Profits. 










8—TURBO REFRIGERATION 
SYSTEMS provide economi- 
cal, adequate refrigeration 
and air conditioning for 
the entire establishment. 





1—YORKAIRE ROOM CON- 
DITIONERS for cool comfort, 
efficiency, restful nights. 
For bedrooms and offices. 









= 
Fy’ 
ne 


a) 
7—FROZEN FOOD CABI- 


NETS for storing out-of- 
season delicacies and foods. 





2—FLAKICE MACHINES for 
frosty ice ribbons for all 
general icing requirements. 








3—YORKAIRE CONDITION- 
ING for cool comfort in lob- 
bies, grilles, dining areas. 


4—AUTOMATIC ICE MAK- 
ERS for clean, clear cubes 
and abundant crushed ice 


Nearly every business—whether a hotel or retail 
shop—manufacturing plant or restaurant—can do 
better business with the help of York equipment, 
through attracting new customers and increasing 
efficiency by prov iding dependable air condition- 
ing, or adequate ice and refrigeration service. 
That’s because every product York makes is 
designed as a profit builder—from Automatic Ice 
Makers to Air Conditioning units ... from giant 


PIONEERS 


Lo] s 


refrigeration 
air conditioning 








HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL 





6—UNIT COOLERS for re- 
frigerated storage of food 


5—CONDENSING UNITS for 
and other perishables 


general refrigeration needs. 


Turbo Refrigeration Systems to tiny 1% h.p. 
Hermetically-Sealed Compressors. For over three 
score years, York has pioneered exclusively in the 
development and manufacture of refrigeration 
and air conditioning equipment. 

Let the nearest York Representative show you 
why and how York can improve your business 
added _ efficiency, economy and_ better 


York Corporation, York. 


through 


service. Pennsylvania, 


INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1874 


Hifgeat. nd te Cniiig 


COOLING SINCE 1885 











Ql 4 @ 

HQ 6 , 

~>) \_| FIRE PROTECTION Juloved 
1A | FOR INDUSTRY’S NEEDS 


x eee : 
\ ot unlike the clothing industry, effective fire protection must be tailored to fit 


the need 
Recent advancements now make it technically and economically possible to handle problems 


tailored to each individual requirement—occupancy—hazard and _ risk. 


of extreme hazard to personnel and to production continuity. A typical problem was the 
storage of propane at the illustrated refining operation. With the problem studied, the hazard 
analyzed and the measurements exactingly approved, specialized Uilomalic FIRE-FOG 


was installed and is today, ready, willing and able to combat fire at the first indication 


of flame Poe . ° : me 
Many installations of this and similar nature have - 
been made in chemical processing properties through- 1] 
out the country and, like any worth-while product, * A 5" 
; Milomali 


ilomali FYRE-FOG stands on its records of achieve- 


e 
ment ... records which are written into the reports FIRE-FOG 
“ é 


of ail leading fire insurance bureaus. 3 
: nae ¥ ATBUANKETS- IT ISOLATES: IT QUENCHES® 
Whether your needs call for Milonualic Spunkless Bi os nea 
chemical or mechanical foam, COa gas, Ulomalic 


. . x . famous member of the 
FIRE-FOG or a combination system ot protection, ¥ foe 


Uailouuillie Spunkleyv Family 


. provides basic fire protection for 


our preliminary engineering service now makes it 
° . ° 
, process equipment and storage in the 
possible to fairly evaluate the economic and adapt- ane 
7 chemical and petroleum industries 


ability features of each method for your own risk. © On-the-spot protection for quench 
: aa tanks, d ; losive h ds, - 

Detailed information is available upon request. Write pissin dliphs i eapescnad Taba nok rag 
@ veyor openings, air filters, oil filled 


or call today. electrical equipment and other units 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORP. OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Uilommatic Cppunkler 


FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 
DEVE t ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE NSTALLATION 


OFFICES - IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


vital to production line operations. 
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Charles Willard Geer, professor of 
physics at the University of California; 
Leon Rubenstein, a color photography 
optics expert from New York City all 
have candidates for FCC approval. 

Most of the testimony thus far has 
come from opponents of immediate 
color licensing. And at Icast two mem 
bers of FCC, Commissioners Robert 
I’. Jones and I’neda Hennock, appear to 
be doubtful whether the TV industry 
is really pushing the development of 
color video. 

e Large Stakes—Both the TV industry 
and the public have a big stake in the 
hearings. Sales of black-and-white TV 
receivers are booming along faster than 
even the hopeful industry itself had 
predicted. ‘Vhat means that more sets 
face some sort of conversion. 

e Alternatives—I'CC’s problem is to 
choose a system of color TV that won't 
make just so much dead wood of the 
millions of sets already in the hands of 
the public. And just as bad as an ob- 
solete set would be one on which con 
version would cost the owner about as 
much as his black-and-white sect cost 
him. 

On the other hand, FCC has to 
make certain that the system it even 
tually adopts gives the best reception 
obtainable. 

These two aims, low-cost conversion 
and optimum reception, are not neces 
sarily compatible. 


MEAT ON A BUDGET PLAN 


Gerald Ettenberg got into the meat 
butchering business by accident (BW 
Feb.5’49,p72). When he was in the 
restaurant-supply business, his friends 
used to ask him to get them good 
steaks, chops, etc. So many people 
wanted this first-grade meat that Etten 
berg went into business as the “Budget 
Man.” He took standardized orders for 
a week’s supply of meat, delivered every 
Friday. 

When George Brown, J. Walter 
Thompson account executive, — read 
about Ettenberg, he saw a chance to 
expand the plan. So, working with Et 
tenberg and a former agency man 
named Mike Goldgar, he developed a 
franchise system built around a com 
pany called Food Budget Plans of 
America, Inc. 

The object of the plan, says Brown, 
is to separate production and sales in 
the butchering trade. The franchise 
holder digs up the customers; Brown 
and Ettenberg set up the government 
inspected butcher shop and supply him 
with standardized kinds and amounts 
of meat. 

Thus far, Food Budget Plans is op 
crating in and around New York and 
Washington. The next expansion will 
probably be into Baltimore, Richmond, 
and New England. 
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Why Beautiful 


Ah coudstorte 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


is the wisest investment 
in Sound control 


















fis EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT: 


oN 


BEAUTY & ECONOMY 


444s 


LONG LIFE 


8 ej 


LIGHT WEIGHT 


IRN 


INCOMBUSTIBILITY 


© 4 EXPERT PLANNING SERVICE 
AW 7 












Your U.S.G. acoustical contractor 
will study your sound control prob- 
lem, make recommendations —en- 
tirely without obligation. Write us 
for the name of the authorized con- 
tractor who serves your territory. 











It’s the unique combination of advantages that makes 


ACOUSTONE mineral acoustical tile, America’s No. 1 sound 
investment in sound control—-a combination including 
every extra experts look for. 

Yes, architects, engineers and interior designers; fire in- 
surance and building inspectors look for more than sound 
control and beauty. They also demand economy, long life, 
light weight, incombustibility. ACOUSTONE mineral acous- 
tical tile delivers on all counts! 

Compare ACOUSTONE—comparison brings out clearly its 
unique combination of all these advantages that make it 


your wisest investment in sound control. 


Ykcoudlorte 


The Finest in Sound Control 


BEAUTIFUL 


United States Gypsum - cnicaco 











PERSONAL 
fo the 
236 
SHREVEPORT 


TRAVELERS 
Who visit 
us 
regularly! 


We 

your visits 

and we would 

like to show you 
and your friends 

orated roon 


appreciate 





that our newly-dec- 
s, delicious food and superior 
service are even better now! Coming back 


Skirvin 


soon? 


HOTEL 


Dan W. James, Pres. 





()K tatoma city, OKLA. 


Hospitality Heart of the State 
600 rooms from $3.50! 














-« 7... -** + 2442444444407474747% 
5 »4 
, Sy Onder of | 
4 Rheem Manufacturing Co. ff 
§ _) 
y 200,000 ONE-STORY 
my SQUARE FEET BUILDINGS 
: including ‘ 
| 
1) 130 ft. x 330 ft. (nocolumns) % | 
: and 620 ft. x 112 ft. ; | 
¢ rf 
4 BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
’ Belt Line R.R. and ‘a 
 L.&N.R.R. Sidings—15 Cars. J} 
‘ Sprinkler System — 14 Acres : | 
‘ Good Employee Transportation ; 
i AUCTION | 
| | 
} WED. OCT. 26 | 
¢ 2 P.M. ON PREMISES 4 
¢ 667s % on mortgage ; 
? Information Re Broker’s Participation )f | 
4 On Request : 
? Send for Booklet BSW-7 4 
; 4 | 
$ rs | 
¢ 4 ; 
RO P DAY, Pres | 
; ee | On 
4 Fairfield P. Day 4 
¢ Stephen A. McDonald 4 | 
¢ Daniel J. McElveney, Jr. | 
; 7 Dey St.,N.¥.7 Digby 9-2000 . 
i ti ttl ltl tl a tn A ti i i ti i ie ei ti 
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PICTURE REPORT 








OUTBOARD MOTORS or any other valuable in lieu of cash. The two are convinced .. . 


Barter Business Livens Car Sales 


When sales get a little bit tough in 


the automobile business, dealers start 
looking around for a gimmick to move 
cars off the lots. In the past vear, the 
gimmick has turned up, variously, as 


tree transportation to the new-car fac 


torv, 1¢ sales (vou buy one car at the 
regular price, get a second one for a 
penny), and free TV receivers. 

Out in Detroit, two brothers named 
Barnev and Herb ‘Teal have devised a 


cars. ‘Teal Bros. Inc., 


new novelty sales system to spark in 
terest in both new Hudsons and used 
accepts watches, 
radios, real estate, or whatever a cus 
tomer may have of value to offer as part 
or complete payment for a car. 

Already ‘Teal has taken in 
cabin cruisers, diamond 
silverware, houses, and fur coats 
since they started 
the brothers sav. 


] 
sCVCTAl 


sOomc 
Sales 
the 


rings, 


ie up 50% 
scheme, 
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FLORIDA — annual purchases: $2 billion — mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA j= 








PRESTO! Sales graphs, as well as car roofs, 
go up quickly when engineers develop 
heart- and purse-appealing ideas like this 
hydraulic control for convertible tops. 
Smatt engineering calls for the use of 
double-walled Bundyweld* Tubing in 
the pressure lines of the hydraulic system. 


a 





Idea that raises the roof 


’ “Going up—with ease!” convertible tops. You'll find it in fuel, oil and hydraulic brake 
Ox Today's snappy convertible tops do just that. Push- lines, too—extra-strong, rugged tubing that thrives on stress, 


vibration and jolts. 


a button wizardry makes the job a pushover, and one 
more buyer’s-resistance point is gone. Convenience is’ the Naturally, you'll find this miracle tubing of industry specified 
keynote. and sales are going up as neatly as the tops themselves. for design and structural applications in other fields also, fields 


Engineers of this mechanical miracle had one big advantage as far apart as radiant heating and refrigeration, tractors and 
in working it out. They knew an application of Bundy weld tubular toys. The reason is simple—no other tubing can match 
Pubing would help solve their problem. all the advantages Bundyweld offers. 

Whether you make bicycles. beer coils or ball-point pens, chances 


For double-walled Bundyweld is no stranger to automotive 
are a simple application of Bundyweld will help raise the roof 


men—titness the fact that ws in 95° of today’s cars! Ductile. 
on your sales. It’s worth a try, For help, or further information, 


write: Bundy Tubing Company. Detroit 11, Michigan. 


| PAD) EE BUNDY TUBIN 
ara I me OS. 


ENGINEERED TO VW YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


easily fabricated and pressure-proof, it’s made-to-order for 


push-button controls like car windows, drivers’ seats and 


WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 





Bundyweld Tubing starts It is continuously rolled Bonding metal is completely Standard sizes up to %’ 
as a single strip of basic twice laterally, Walls of fused to basic metal. D., in steel (copper or 
metal, coated with a uniform thickness assured Finished tube is strong, tin coated), Monel or nickel, 
bonding metal by close-tolerance strip. ductile, free from scale. Special sizes available, 


*REG U.S. PAT. OFF ® 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co.,!nc., 226 Binney St. @ Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 
Bank Bidg Chicago 32, Ill: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place @ Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 @ Philadelphia 3, Penn.: 
Ruton & Co., 404 Architects Bidg e San Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St e Seattle 4, Wosh.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Conada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. @ Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by International Nickel Company distributors in principal cities. 











Textron Buys Poses; 


Sales in Full Bloom 


Poses, the brassiere that stays on by 
—s to the skin (BW —Jul.16’49, 
p25), has a new owner. Last week, James 
K.. ‘ieee vice-president of ‘Textron, 
Inc., announced that his company had 
purchased the Edison Distributing Co. 
of Detroit, makers of the adhesive bra. 
With the purchase went all patents, 
trademarks, and manufacturing rights. 
e What Price?—Charles L. Langs, who 
invented this tricky piece of engineering, 
won't say what ‘Textron paid for Edison 
and its Poses. The storv around Detroit 
is that he got about $170,000 outright, 
plus a royalty setup which will bring 
his total take to around $750,000. 

From the very start, Langs has had 
no sales problem. His only headache 
was the job of keeping up with demand. 
Full pages in Life and Look, plus ad 
vertising in the New York Daily News 
and Women’s Wear Daily. brought 
him all the business he could handle 
and more. Primarily a maker of auto 
parts, he wasn’t really versed in soft 
goods operations 
@ Separate Business—Textron will op 
crate its new business as a separate cor 
poration, Poses, Inc. But first, says 
Robison, Poses must “undergo a period 
of scientific research and style develop 
ment.” 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





American Merchandising Co., the closet 
size mail-order business that grew to an 
$800,000 gross last vear (BW —Jul.30 
'49,p54), is in trouble. The firm’s own 
ers, Hal Zimmerman, his wife, and 
mother-in-law, were indicted by a fed 
cral grand jury for using the mails to 
defraud. The company was charged with 
misrepresenting merchandise through 
the mails and refusing to refund. 

a 
No more wool fabrics for ‘Tioga Worsted 
Mills, which has produced worsted cloth 
for 20 years. Instead, the company is 
devoting its entire production to rayons 
finished with svnthetic resins to make 
them wrinkle-resistant. 

a 
Old-range roundup, a_ prewar feature 
with Seattle Gas Co., has been revived. 
It offers an allowance for any old stove 
turned in, $100 for the oldest. And each 
woman buving a new range gets a 
certificate for a $20 hat. 

% 
Robert Hall Clothes continues expand 
ing. Last week it invaded the West 
Coast with seven new clothing § sales 
rooms, opened eight others elsewhere in 
the U.S. 
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MAKE 140 srichT COPIES A MINUTE 
OF ANYTHING TYPED, WRITTEN °® DRAWN 


e--no stencils, no mats, no inking, no makeready 





as — 


DITTO.“ A 
D-10 Are 


DIRECT PROCESS “LIQUID” DUPLICATOR 


HUNDREDS OF 
USES 


© SALES LETTERS 
© BULLETINS 

© MAPS 

© PRICE SHEETS 


* QUOTATIONS, 
BIDS 


* POSTCARDS 

© ESTIMATES 

* BLANK FORMS 
® SKETCHES 

© STATEMENTS 

*® STOCK LISTS 

© SPECIFICATIONS 
© GRAPHS 

© CONTRACTS 

* MUSIC SCORES 


The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
no inking, no makeready. 

It copies directly from the original writ- 
ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 
four colors in one operation; 140 or more 
copies per minute; on varying weights of 
paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” 
in size. 

PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 
The sleek lines of the D-10 prociaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With “Magic” Copy Control 
it prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details... free and without obligation. 





DITTO, Inc., 627 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 





®HOUSE ORGANS | —amig | power errr rrr rrr rts sss ss Sarees 
® NOTICES DITTO, Inc., 627 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
® RADIO SCRIPTS cot py the new Ditto D-10 
“DRAWINGS ef re a 
© EXAMINATION Duplicator for me. 

QUESTIONS NOMR ii ais iad ccvtccncddgeasaneddudebdedsdseeweeeneer 
® NEWS RELEASES COMPO cnccceccdiecvaccadeevacdecnesseantugetewees 
© LESSON SHEETS BURG Sac cdideesconcacatacnsadaewea City 
* REPORTS Post Office........ COUR s ccccccscecees Sante. cccce 
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*THIS MAY BE 
JUST THE 


PLAN 


YOU NEED 


It is ina small, friendly Connecticut 
community of experienced, home- 
owning workers. 


It is completely equipped and in 
excellent condition. 


It is easily accessible to major 
markets. 


And it is immediately available for 
operation. 


HAVE YOUR PRODUCTION EXPERTS 
EXAMINE IT NOW! 


* PROPERTY Bantam, in Litchfield 
( t ‘ er 3.1 acres and 2-acre 
Bar River. Over 76,000 square 
1 1 matin 2-story 
) 32.000 re feet of space for 
x g and shipping. Office and 

g g \ ew r 1 electric power. 
* MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT includes 





t 


fixt 


* INVENTORY 





t. w 

etc. Also replace- 

tor aircraft and other seating units. 
* PATENTS and applications cover over 20 
s, adjustable 


ucie seat, et 


ADAPTABLE TO MANY USES 
Ti r ‘ h has been pro 





il furniture 


cture of suc! 


oO 
Outd e, tubular and wood frame 
( s »mes, hospitals, 
Kit 

Sheet et at's S 1 boxes 

I boxe 1 er etal containers 

k 1 

I 

C eet and bar 
R 

Portable conveyors, ramps and trucks 


Skids and pa 


OFFERS for this property as a unit may 
be submitted up to the close of business 
November 15, 1949. Reasonable terms will 
be considered. For information and in- 
spection write or telephone 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


44 Pine Street . New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-3000 Extension 30 
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© BUSINESS WEEK 


SALES of I. Bonds now exceed redemptions—but may not when maturities come due. 


Drive to Sell More E Bonds 


The Treasury has some new inducements to sell bonds 
to small investors. The present rate of sales won't cover the 
$1-billion in E bonds that will mature in 1952. 


This is the first year since the wat 
that monthly sales of the government's 
Series EF. Savings Bonds have consistently 
exceeded redemptions 

Phat looks good on the surface. But 
a second glance will show why it isn’t 
good cnough. In two years’ time the 
-bond series will be 10° vears old 
which means that about $1-billion of 
them will mature. So it isn’t cnough 
merely to keep sales running ahead of 
redemptions. Moreover, the problem 
will get tougher as time goes on: More 
than $1S-billion in EF. bonds will mature 
during the next five years. 

Phis explains why Secretary of the 
Treasury John Snyder signed up a crew 
of new salesmen this week. ‘The job 
to step up bond sales high enough to 
keep the amount of debt held by in 
dividual savers at its present level. ‘The 
salesmen: Li] Abner Yokum, Andy 
Gump, Joe Palooka—to name just a few 
e Comic Strip Characters—These stal 
warts, and their creators, were drafted 
by the Treasury to remind Americans 
that U.S. Savings Bonds are good in 
vestments—good for the buver and good 
for the country, too. 

Phe new salesmen will put their main 


cffort behind the Scrics I. bonds, bought 
by small investors up to a limit of $10,- 
000 worth a vear. Selling the Series | 
and G bonds to corporations, imstitu- 
tions, and other large-scale investors is 
no job; they're hungry for carning assets. 
But individual savers don't always ap 
preciate the value of I bonds 

e Booster Drive—The new advertising 
campaign got under way with a lot of 
fanfare. Kickoff came on Monday when 
the cartoonists visited the White House 
to sketch the President. 

Despite the ballyhoo, however, Treas- 
ury officials insisted that the campaign 
is not a formal bond drive; rather it’s a 
booster dose of merchandising, designed 
to keep sales stable until the start of 
the all-out drive next spring. 

The ‘Treasury is convinced that only 
high-pressure salesmanship can keep the 
volume of FE bonds expanding. ‘True, in 
recent months, sales have been moving 
along at a merry clip; but the depart 
ment wants to make sure they stay that 
wayv—or even increase. 

e After V-J Day—Just after V-J Day, 
when the wartime urgency disappeared, 
FE, bonds sales fell off sharply—from $1,- 
(32-million in July (during the seventh 
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e big guns are levelled at general managers 


It’s inventory trouble that makes 
the General Manager the Target 
for Today. 

If his curve of inventory invest- 
ment is rising in ratio to his other 
assets, carrying charges can out- 
flank his capital position. Yet he 
can’t afford to lose orders with too 
thin an inventory. 

McBee Keysort tells a General 
Manager daily ... at less cost than 
any other method: 

7. What is and isn’t being sold 

2. What is on hand... and how 

long it’s been there. 


This is the magic McBee Keysort card. 
With your present personnel, » ithout costly in- 
stallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 


3. What must be bought or made 
.and when. 


Sales planning is sharpened with 
McBee Keysort because orders and 
sales pressure can be coordinated 
with an inventory maintained in 
proper ratio to shifting demands. 
Production planning is tightened 
:p all down the line with McBee 
Xevsort because materials, man- 
power and machine requirements 
can be kept in balance...inventory 
risks are at a Minimum... and cus- 
tomer deliveries can be made on 


promised dates. 


accurate and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. When notched, 


the pre-coded holes along the edges make this 
card mechanically articulate. They make it easy 
to collect a wealth of data . . . classify it... file 
it... find it... use it... quickly and accurately. 


Only accurate facts on a General 
Manager’s desk daily can reduce 
the risks in his Most Dangerous 
Asset... inventory. 

McBee provides those facts with 
simple, inexpensive, flexible ma- 
chines and methods that executives 
in every kind of business are using 
to save their companies’ money 
and their own nerves. 

That’s why McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in just a few 
short years. 

There’s a McBee man near you. 
Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


; 
eae | 


Say 


’ ~— - ‘ae 
Sole Manufacturer of Keysort — The Marginally Punched Card | 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities i} 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 310 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B, Ont., Can. } | 
imi 
} 











PRODUCER 
OF HIGHLY 
PURIFIED 
wooD 
CELLULOSE 





The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
Common Stock, payable November 
15, 1949, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business October 28, 
1949. 

EDWARD BARTSCH 


President 
September 20, 1949 


FIND OUT 
WHY 
INDUSTRY IS 
LOCATING IN. 








I Based on the statements of in- 
| dustrialists who have recently 
| established plants in Santa 
Clara County. Factual and 
free—but write on your busi- 
| ness letterhead. 


! Dept. W, San Jose Chamber of Commerce 


San Jose, California 





war drive) to $510-million that October. 
Redemptions, on the other hand, rose 
from $375-million to $562-million in 
the same period of 1945. The excess of 
redemptions over sales meant a shrink 
ing bond total and threatened to com 
plicate ‘Treasury handling of the na 
tional debt. 

To halt the trend, the department 
went back into huckstering on a large 
scale. It concentrated its efforts on the 
spring and summer, when sales are the 
poorest. 

Annual campaigns were mapped, 

complete with quotas, just as in war 
time. The Treasury's savings-bond di 
vision lined up free radio time and ad 
vertising space, star entertainers, and 
volunteer salesmen. The total budget, 
mainly for administrative expenses, hit 
$4-million a year. 
e Narrowing the Gap—By 1948, the 
formal campaign had narrowed the 
period in which redemptions exceeded 
sales to the spring. Farlier this year, 
the “opportunity” bond = drive was 
launched to wipe out this last blank 
irca. It was a great success; the quota 
of slightly more than $1-billion in I 
bonds was oversubscribed by $176-mil- 
lion—or 17%. Instead of a net decline 
of $4]-million as in the April-June 
period of 1948, the opportunity drive 
added $121-million to the total of FE 
bonds outstanding 

All told, at mid-vear the Treasury 
had sold a grand total of $57.S-billion 
worth of FE. bonds. Redemptions totaled 
$24.4-billion. 

Informal interim campaigns like the 
one launched this week are a first step 
toward refunding the maturities. Present 
redemptions include a few maturities 
of the prewar series D bonds. But ob- 
viously advertising and promotion alone 
can’t sell the almost $18-billion worth 
of extra redemptions coming due over 
the next five years, over and above 
present pre-maturitv redemptions 
e Criticism—It’s conceivable, however, 
that the ‘Treasurv may revise its k-bond 
policy before the maturities begin to 
pour in. Ever since the business. slide 
set in earlier this vear, the department 
has come in for considerable criticism: 
economists and businessmen have been 
unable to see the point in encouraging 


saving at a time when retail sales are 
falling. 
The critics have taken the case to 


Capitol Hill. At a hearing before a 
Senate subcommittee currently review 
ing government fiscal policy, this ex- 
change occurred: 

Senator Ralph EF. Flanders: “Do you 
think it makes sense to have a savings 
bond campaign in the middle of a 
recession?” 

Professor Simeon Leland (chairman 
of the economics department of North- 
western University): “It makes no sense 
at all!” 


Despite this criticism and the selling 
problem it faces, the Treasury isn’t yet 
ready to let its E-bond program die 
Reasons: 

It’s easier to handle the national debt 
and the money supply when large hunks 
of the debt are held by individual savers 
who don’t use it to expand credit; also, 
the little fellows don’t buy and _ sell 
bonds the way such investors as banks 
do with bank-eligible issues in response 
to changes in interest rates. 

The sale of F. bonds has made the 
people more conscious of the value of 
saving—through savings accounts and 
insurance as well as through bonds. 
And savings play an important part in 
financing capital expansion. 

You can’t suspend E-bond sales dur- 
ing a recession if you want to keep them 
high in good times; you just can’t afford 
to lose the selling momentum generated 
by sustained and continuous promo- 
tional campaigns. 


Portsmouth’s Problem: 


A 60-Year-Old Bond 


The city of Portsmouth, Va.. is won- 
dering this week how to pay off a $150,- 
000 bond issue that it put out nearly 
60 veats ago. The city has already paid 
around $470,000 in interest on the 
bonds. Next Jan. 1 the issue comes 
due again, to be paid off or refunded. 
e The Beginning—The bonds were orig- 
inally issued to help the little Atlantic 
& Danville Rwy. to get started. In return, 
the road was to set up a terminal and 
shops in Portsmouth. ‘The A. & D. got 
started all right. But in 1599 it decided 
to give up independent operation and 
leased its property to the Southern Rail- 
wav Co. for 50 vears. ‘The Southern 
kept up the freight terminal and shops, 
but had no passenger terminal in Ports- 
mouth. 

Meanwhile, Portsmouth kept paying 
interest on its bonds. ‘The original bond 
issue came due in 1920. Portsmouth 
couldn’t pay it then, so it was refunded 
for another 30 years and the interest 
rate was raised from 5° to 54%. 

e Lease Dropped—A few years ago the 
Southern decided not to renew the lease 
on the A. & D. Southern said there 
wasn’t enough trafic over the line to 
make its rental payments worth while. 
After a court fight, it paid $3-million 
to the A. & D. to make up for the 
rundown condition of the property. 

e Whol Pay?—Now Portsmouth is 
looking around for cash to retire the 
bond issue. It can expect no help from 
the A. & D.—which was never supposed 
to pay back the $150,000. That line 
started operating as an independent 
road last August, after going through a 
voluntary reorganization under the 


Mahaffic act. 
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Fruehauf Trailers move parts and supplies between the Westinghouse plant 
end warehouse 12 miles apart. It's a 16-hour-a-day operation that keeps 


] d abreast of production . . . and does it more economically than any other method. 
n EVERY DAY, truck owners are learning that they can drastically 
cut their costs by using Trailers — because Trailers more than 
triple the work a truck can do. 
And the big majority of these owners insist on Fruehauf Trailers— 
because they know Fruehaufs haul the biggest loads, last the longest, cost 
the least to operate. 


—— Ll The Fruehauf line includes a Trailer for every hauling need—each 
built, from roof to road, with money-saving features found in no other 

U Trailer. 
rl If you do not use Trailers, now is a good time to challenge your costs. 
Write us on your business letterhead for a “Transportation Cost Analysis.” 
This service is yours for the asking—without cost or obligation—and it 
may point the way to surprising savings. Why not find out by taking this 


first step today? The Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit 32 ... Los 
Angeles 11 ... in Canada: Weston, Ontario. 





UP TO 247,000 MILES PER TIRE reported by oper- LIGHTER . . . STRONGER. The Fruehauf Aerovan WORLD’S GREATEST TRAILER SERVICE. 80 Frue- 


ators of Fruehauf's exclusive Gravity-Tan lem Sus- is lighter and stronger than any other Van of hauf Factory Service Branches from coast to coast. 
pension, Yes, up to 4 times more tire life through comparable specifications—carries more load for Each completely equipped to handle emergency 
better springing, better braking. more years at less cost, or regular maintenance needs, 


SHUTTLE SAVINGS—One Truck Handles Three Trailers! 


UP TO 3 YEARS TO Pay) Qualified operators can LOADING LOADED UNLOADING 
have up to 5 years to pay—the best evidence you ‘Tv 


could ask for that Fruehaufs do last longer. Ask ane RE | 
Ath = eae 


about our “pay as you earn” financing plans. 








Special taxes paid by trucks last year for road Heor Harrison Wood in 


building and maintenance alone equalled all the “This Changing World’’— e 
money spent by all the states for all the roads every Sunday over ABC 
built in 1946—40,000 miles of them. Consult your local paper! 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 























This adve ment neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities. The offering 1s made only by the Prospectus, This is published on behalf of only 
such of the undersigned as ave registered dealers in securities in the respective States. 

New Issues 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 


100,000 Shares 4.65% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Par Gaies $100 per Share) 


Price $103.50 per Share 


Plus accrued dividends from October 1, 1949, to date of delivery 


400,000 Shares Common Stock 


(Par Value $5 per Share) 


Price $30.25 per Share 


Copie t the Prospectus may be obtained trom any of the under- 
signed who are qualified to act as dealers in the respective States. 


White, Weld & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 
Union ne he W. C. Langley & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 

Smith, Barney & Co. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Central Republic Company 


(Incorporated) 


Bosworth, Sullivan & Company 
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uslomers. COM fat” _— 


No cushy job the credit manager’s!...Can’t get 
at his correspondence before nine thirty... barely 
has a bite out of it by ten... and there’s a line of 
customers waiting! So the c.m. and his secretary 
still have halfa day’s work when the business 
day is over... He’d appreciate a MailOpener! 
It’s a neat little machine.. that trims oft the 
edges of the morning’s mail in a matter of minutes 

. gives everybody in the office a headstart—saves 
time, speeds office routine—a real economy in any 
office... Hand and electric models for small or large 


businesses...Call or write for illustrated folder—now! 4 


v- PITNEY-BOWES,INC., 1498 Pacific St., 
Stamford, Conn. 
-- Originators of the postage meter... 
Offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada 









MALO PEWER 





Why So Much? 


GI insurance refund is 
bigger than expected because 
of old mortality table, U. S. pay- 
ments for military deaths. 


Millions of World War II veterans 

have had some pleasant calculations to 
make these last few weeks. And their 
figures may mean as much as $2.8-bil- 
lion in extra sales for U.S. business next 
year. 
e Formula for Windfall—The thing that 
started veterans rejiggering spending 
plans was the announcement of the 
formula for dividends on National Serv- 
ice life insurance. As outlined by the 
Veterans Administration, it will work 
like this: 

Vets who were 40 or under at the 

time thev signed up for the insurance 
will get 55¢ for cach $1,000 of insur- 
ance for every month the policy was in 
cffect up to its anniversary date in 1948. 
Veterans who were over 40 when the 
insurance started will get smaller divi- 
dends—as low as 20¢ a $1,000 for those 
over 55. 
e Reasons for Size—The special divi- 
dend is huge. It averages out to about 
two-thirds of the premiums that vet- 
crans paid in on their policies. In some 
instances the refund will amount to 
over 90%. 

Here’s why: 

1) Premiums were based on the old 
American Experience mortality table, 
which was drawn up in days when peo- 
ple didn’t live so long as they do now 
BW —Dec.6'47,p20). Thus, premiums 
were higher than thev needed to be; 
that left a surplus for dividends 

Phe premium-payment funds are 
not used to pay beneficiaries of G.I.’s 
whose deaths are traceable to military 
service. The policies are paid directly 
by the government. About 83% of the 
428,000 deaths of policvholders so far 
have been traced to militarv service. 

(3) Gis as a group were much 
healthier than the U.S. population as a 
whole. ‘That means their life expectancy 
was a lot better than even the most 
modern mortality tables would show for 
people of their age 

(4) A small part of the refund—about 
5¢a $1,000 a month—is the 3% interest 
on the dividends that a commercial 
mutual life insurance company would 
have paid annually. Incidentally, there 
will be another special dividend later 
on, to bring VA up to date, before it 
starts paving dividends annually 
e Cheaper Yet—The dividend w indfall, 
of course, makes GI insurance even 
cheaper for veterans than it has been. 
And premiums all along have been lower 
than those on most commercial poli 
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cies, because the government doesn’t 
charge the policyholder with the ex- 
penses of running its insurance system, 
as private companies have to do. Fur 
ther, there is no agent’s commission to 
be paid out of the premiums. 
e To Private Hands—A Wisconsin econ- 
omist, however, thinks the govern 
ment would make out a lot better on its 
insurance program if it turned the poli 
cies over to private companies. Writing 
in the Commercial & Financial Chroni 
cle, Prof. Arthur I’. Becker of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin says that many 
companies might be willing to take over 
the GI insurance without increasing the 
premiums and without changing other 
gencrous terms of the policy. VA would 
still continue to handle insurance for 
vets whose war service made them physi 
cally ineligible for commercial insurance. 
Becker's reasons for the shift: (1) It 
would cut VA expenditures; (2) the pri 
vate companies wouldn't have to pay 
commissions to get the business; and (3) 
the companies would profit by getting 
new policyholders who will live longer 
than the average of their present cus 
tomers. 





Bank Weatherball 


In Minneapolis, where temperatures range 
from 35° below zero in winter to over 100 
above in summer, weather is more than a 
polite topic of conversation. So this week 
the Northwestern National Bank _ started 
operating a “weatherball” atop its 16-story 
building. The weatherball forecasts weather 
by a color code. For instance, when it’s 
white, colder weather is coming, when red, 
weather will be warmer. Below the weather- 
ball, the letters, “N W” and “B A N K,” 
flash alternately, are visible for miles. 
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For Purity and Safety 
of materials in process 


BAUER & BLACK 
depends on 

anery-Powered {Xi 

INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


22 years of experience in handling easily contaminated 
| chemicals and inflammable raw materials 





Cleanliness is a must at the 
Chicago plant of Bauer & Black 
—a Kendall Company division. 
Also protection of combusti- 
bles, since some of the products 
moved about and stored are 
highly inflammable; for in- 
stance, the thousands of pounds 
of raw cotton handled daily, or 
several of the chemicals used in 
treating finished products. 
Twenty-two years ago Bauer & 
Black helped achieve both these 
objectives in material handling 
by purchasing their first battery- 
powered industrial truck. Addi- 
tional battery-powered trucks 
followed. Now electric indus- 
trial trucks are an essential part 


of the production method at 
Bauer & Black’s plant. A plant 
official says “their natural rug- 
gedness of construction keeps 
the trucks in operation at all 
times and available when they 
are wanted. We have had very 
little maintenance, even with 
our oldest trucks.” 





Another example of electric 
truck cleanliness and safety 
helping industry—while pro- 
viding material handling at 
lowest cost per unit moved. This 
criterion, rather than initial in- 
vestment, explains why ‘“Amer- 
ica’s Top Industries Prefer 
Battery-Powered Trucks!” 
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5 Ways that 
Letter Paper''R”’ 


Make the right impression. Use Rising 
Letter Paper—paper ‘’R”’ below. It has 
the five qualities rated highest by 
executives 

for your 


MER Gnd OUT-SAVES \onesc. “ctine toms tirecords 
PAPER ''X”... 


documents... . direct mail 


pes 
Rising LETTER PAPER 


For Your Letters of Importance. 


_ Ask your Printer or Stationer. They know paper. 


j 


Rising Paper Go., Housatonic) Mass. 























Your firm will find the broad experience and 
impartial ¢ 
of extraordinary value in the designing and 


operation of a successful retirement plan. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


ounsel of Marsh G M¢Lennan 





INCORPORATEO 


AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
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Illinois Bell cut its quarterly dividend to 
95¢ashare. This is the second time the 
company has reduced its regular quar 
terly dividend of $1.50 this vear. It is 
trying to get a 16% rate boost to meet 
higher costs. 

e 
Fire-insurance rate cuts averaging 7% 
have been ordered by the Pennsylvania 
insurance department, effective Oct. 1. 
The revision is the result of a current 
investigation of fire-insurance rates in 
the state (BW—Jun.25°49,p25). 

e 
Mutual savings-bank deposits rose by 
$37-million in August to reach a new 
high of slightly more than $19-billion 
on Sept. 1. ‘The National Assn. of 
Mutual Savings Banks says that the 
\ugust gain last year was $22-million. 

e 
All individual savings rose by $4.3-bil 
lion in the first half of 1949, according 
to the National Savings & Loan League. 
Phat includes bank deposits, savings 
and-loan shares, life insurance, and sav- 
ings bonds. 

> 
Magnavox Co., maker of ‘IV and radio- 
phonograph sets, increased its sales 24% 
in the four months ended June 30—but 
lost $893,000. ‘That compares with a 
$102,000 profit for the same period last 
vcar. 

° 
Eastern States Corp. is being held up on 
its offer to swap St. Regis Paper Co. 
common for its own preferred stock. 
Stockholders are fighting the holding 
company’s plan in federal courts. 

e 
Life-insurance sales came back in 
\ugust, after a dip in July, the Life In 
surance Agency Management Assn. says. 
\ugust sales were 7% above last July, 
and 2% over August, 1948. 

e 
Armour & Co. reports a loss of $6.3- 
million for the 39 weeks ended July 30. 
Its loss for the same period last year was 
S1-million 

2 
Fire losses rose in August over the 1948 
month by 1.2%, the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters reports. ‘This 1s 
the first 1949 month in which losses 
topped last year. 
The rise in instalment credit is the 
main reason why consumer credit hit a 
new high of $16.5-billion on Sept. 1. 
savs the Federal Reserve Board. Instal 
ment credit climbed $252-million to a 
new high of $9.6-billion. Auto instal 
ment sales alone rose $157-million to a 
total of $2.S-billion 
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MODEL 435 
The last word in a 


mimeograph. Table-top 
model with built-in 
electric motor. Lets 
the operator sit down 
Model 27 stand with 
foot control illustrated 
For use with all makes 
of suitable stencil 
duplicating products 


NEW ACCESSORIES 
Complete new line of 
styli, lettering guides, 
and screen plates 
Produce professional 
looking copies with a 
wide range of type faces, 
illustrations, drawings, 
and shadings. New 
roll point stylus makes 
handwriting easy 





the boss? 


you? 


or your forms ? 


; = forms—instead of you—can 
dictate your office procedure . . . unless 
they are flexible. But if they can be 
changed quickly, easily, and economically, 


then you are the boss. 


You can make these changes to meet 
altered conditions, when you use A. B. Dick 
mimeographs. Their versatility enables 
you to re-design your systems work 
overnight, if necessary. And with this 
versatility you still get production 
speed, legibility, simple operation, 
and over-all economy. For 


mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating. 





| 
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To get full details on how this BALANCED duplicating 
can make your systems work flexible, call your 
| nearby A. B. Dick distributor. You'll find him listed 


in your phone book. Or, merely send in the coupon below. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


~ A.B.Dick 


the first name in mimeographing 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-1049 
720 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 


| would like complete information on how BALANCED duplicating 


can make our organization routine flexible 





| NAME 
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Who in the world could know 


that GELATIN CONTAINERS would solve 


so many different perplexing packaging problems? 




















Gelatin capsules have made history in the field of vitamins and are the 
preferred dosage form today. But who in the world would have thought 
that gelatin containers would also be the answer to such packaging prob- 
lems as smoke for toy trains, sun-tan oil, cigarette lighter fluid, bubble 
bath—or such things as pie flavors, margarine coloring...even golf ball 
centers and glue. 

The people with these problems found a unit gelatin container the 
answer for their product. Or at least they did after they learned more of 
Gelatin Products Rotary Die Process for making containers with accurate 
unit measure, airtight sealing, sanitary protection, and the economy of 
fully automatic, high speed rotary die production, Size, shape and color? 
take your choice, for these intriguing containers have versatility and 


will lend individuality and appeal to your product. 


Do you have aunit packaging problem? Can the gelatin container solve 
*) it for you? Who in the world could know? When developing new prod- 


ucts or packages, consider the advantages of the gelatin container. 


YOUR 


PRODUCT GELATIN PRODUCTS division 


R. P,. SCHERER CORPORATION 


9425 GRINNELL AVENUE, DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 



























Slower Business 
Brings Stock Dividends 


A tush of new business creates a cer- 
tain handicap—as well as_ profits—for 
insurance companies. They have to ad- 
vance money to cover agents’ commis- 
sions and other expenses. And that ties 
up surpluses (BW —Sep.10°49,p102). 

Vhis explains why, now that there’s 

a buyers’ market in insurance, property- 
insurance Companies are beginning to 
transfer funds from surplus to increase 
their outstanding capital stock. 
e Stock Dividends—Directors of the big 
Travelers Insurance Co. have just pro 
posed a 100% stock dividend that 
would increase capital from $20-million 
to $40-million. A few weeks ago, stock- 
holders of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Co. approved a 334% stock dividend, 
raising capital stock from $12-million to 
$16-million. And Hartford Fire’s sub- 
sidiary, Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co., upped capital from $5-million to 
$10-million. 

Actually, a stock dividend will not 
give the stockholder anything he didn’t 
have before. But his holdings are often 


worth more on the market after the 
stock dividend or splitup than they 
were before. 


Avery Ex-Aide At G.M. 


Wilbur H. 
out as president of Montgomery Ward & 


Last year, Norton was forced 
Co., Inc., in a battle with chairman Sewell 
Avery (BW —Jun.26'48,p24). ‘This 
after a year with General Motors Corp., he 
became a G.M. vice-president. Norton, 45, 
will head up parts merchandising. His bus- 
iness career has been in retailing, including 
16 years with Montgomery Ward. He 
became president there in 1946. 


week, 
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ONE SMALL FACTORY IN 1911 








TEN GREAT PLANTS IN 1949 


THE STORAGE BATTERY 
GREW UP WITH 


GLOBE-UNION 


INCE the days of the “horseless carriage” the name “Globe-Union” has 


meant quick starting and dependable electric power for automotive 


vehicles. Just as the horseless carriage owes its development to the great 


names which are today’s leaders in automobile production, so the storage 


battery, staunch ally of automotive power, has grown up with the great 


names of battery building. 


storage battery development. 


Globe-Union is very proud of its part in 


Many of the milestones in battery history 


were also milestones in the progress of Globe-Union . . . the inevitable 


consequence of the Globe-Union pioneering and research which has 


helped produce the remarkably efficient storage battery of today. 


SPINNING POWER 


CORE 


SPLIT. SECOND STARTING 


Pe 






GLOBE-UNION 









Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Los Angeles, Cal. * Medford, Mass. © Memphis, Tenn 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Atlonta, Ga. 


Oregon City, Oregon 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dallas, Texas 


¢ Mineral Ridge, Ohio 








The boss took a trip 
in the plant! 


Bringing power to a new machine may 
present a good many major problems such 
as floors being torn up— aisles blocked 

trucks rerouted production slowed down. 


If this situation prevails in your plant—if 
your modernization plans are being strait- 
jacketed by inadequate electrical distribu- 
tion—modertiization with General Electric 
Fiberduct underfloor raceways offers a real 
solution 
And in your new construction make sure 
your architect includes Fiberduct for a 
highly flexible distribution system that 
will keep pace with electrical demand. 
G-E Fiberduct Raceways 
_ nonmetallic, noncor- 
fi 4 roding raceways—can 
Ee be laid out in patterns 
as simple or complex as 
¢ building facilities may 
SQ y require. Floor outlets 
; can be installed at any 
point over the raceway. 


For information, contact any General Elec- 
tric Construction Materials district office, 
or mail the coupon below and we'll send 
you complete details on General Electric 
Fiberduct raceways. 






GET THIS INFORMATION 
FOR YOUR PLANNING 





Section C20-1010 

Construction Materials Department 

General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
Please send me information on General 
Electric Fiberduct Raceway Systems. 


Name SO 
Company att leagaatiaia apa 
Address ae 

a Zone State— 


G-E Fiberduct 
Underfloor Wiring Systems 





GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 
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MARKETS have shown the strain ot two depressing factors in past weeks, but... 


Wall Street Isn't Fazed 


Stock prices gain, partly on belief that strikes won't last 
too long. Steel shutdown causes sag in industrial raw materials. 
Devaliiation hits some commodities. But over-all declines are gentle. 


Devaluation abroad and — labor 
trouble at home have left their mark 
on stock and commodity markets in the 
past couple of weeks. But, by and large, 
prices have held up a lot better than 
vou might have expected. 

e Optimism—Stocks took the devalua 
tion of the pound in their stride. ‘The 
coal and stcel strikes were harder to 
swallow. But this week the Dow-Jones 
industrial average managed to push up 
to a new high for 1949. Wall Street 





Security Price Averages 


{ 


Stock 


Industrial 154 150.2 149.7 155.5 

Railroad 39.4 38 ¢ 27 ¢ 48 5 

Utility - Bate.” Soe age 
Bonds 

Industrial 99.7 99.7 98.6 95.8 

Railroad 81.9 $1.9 82.3 86.5 

Utility 99.1 98.8 98.5 94.5 
D Standard | r’s Corp 











evidently is betting that the ticups 
won't last long—at least not long enough 
to start a new wave of deflation rolling 
through the economy. 

There was nothing in the news this 
week to justify hopes of an early setth 
ment in coal and steel. But the stock 
market makes up its own logic. Many 
traders argue that the very seriousness 
of the labor situation will force some 
one to work out a solution before the 
shutdowns do any scrious damage to 
business. , 
eDown, But Gently—Commodity 
prices have been easing off, but there 
has been no sharp break. Even the vola 
tile BLS index of 28 spot commodities 
has lost only about 3% since its Sep 
tember top 

The more sluggish index of wholesale 
prices, which only recently began to 
reflect the rally in spots, has turned 
down again. So far the drop hasn't 
amounted to much; the index now is 
just about where it was in July and 
August. 

@ Domestic Commodities—Devaluation 
accounts for most of the price declines 
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in imported commodities. Domestic 
commodities have followed the market 

sympathetically In addition, 
have had some troubles of their 


down 
they 
own 
(1) Industrial raw materials, particu- 
larly the metals, lost a good part of their 
demand when the steel industry shut 
down. Zinc, for instance, isn’t needed 
for galvanizing when steel sheet isn’t 
being rolled. ‘This explains the drop in 
zinc prices this week 
Domestic farm products have 
been seesawing back and forth as con- 
gressional feeling veers from one plan 
for federal price support to the next. 
(3) Meat prices are being pulled 
down as the fall run of hogs to slaugh- 


com crop this fall insures ample feed 
for as far ahead as you can look. 
e Imports—Some imported commodi 
ties, such as rubber, have suffered fairly 
sharp declines. But even here the drops 
are considerably less than the cut in the 
value of the British pound would have 
justified. And their effect on the price 
averages has been offset by runups like 
that in coffee, which has been ex- 
tremely strong. (The Brazilians appar 
ently are afraid that the cruzeiro will be 
devalued in spite of official denials. 
(hey are buying spot coffee, and that 
squeezes the exportable supplies.) 

In sugar, where Cuba ships to the 
U.S. at one price and into world mar- 
kets at another, the two-way pull per- 


reach and talk 
fo anyone in your 
business in just 


seconds / 


{ ~ - ’ 
> 


, 





sists. U.S. prices have been marked up, 


ter pushes up toward its October- 
while the “world” quotation has sagged. 


December peak. The prospect of a big 








MPLICALL 


Intercommunication 


Just touch a button for instant 
speaking contact within and be- 
tween all departments of your busi- 
ness. AMPLICALL takes the load 
off busy switchboards—puts an end 
to wasteful walking, waiting and 
slow-downs—pays for itself quickly 
by converting wasted time into 
working time. Get the full details on 
AMPLICALL today! 


WITH 


Utility Earnings Still Depression-Proof 


hard to find. Deflation—up to a 
point, at least—usually has a bene 
ficial effect on the industry’s earn- 
ings. Its rates, for example, are 
fixed; they can be changed only 
slowly. So its profit margins im 
mediately start to widen as 
drop. Moreover, though power out 
put does fall off as business activity 
lessens, the bulk of the drop is 
made up of low-rate, low-profit in 
dustrial load. 

Here’s how the revenues and 
earnings of a representative group 
of operating companies for recent 
12-month periods compare with the 
preceding vear. 


Stability of revenues, stability of 
earnings, stability of dividends. 
That’s what seasoned investors seek 
when they buy “defensive” stocks 
during uncertain times like these. 
So Wall Street hasn’t been  sur- 
prised to see much of its “smart 
money” lately going into the com- 
mon stocks of electric power. op- 
erating Companies 

Such stability has long been a 
basic characteristic of this industrv. 
[hat was proved during the de 
pression 1930’s; again in the sharp 
1937-38 recession; a third time dur 
ing the current postwar shakeout. 

Reasons for this behavior aren’t 


costs 





“In Person” Voice Realism 


In Thousands —000 Omitted) 





















Gross Revenues Taxe Net Earnings Privacy Handset 
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a remarkable 
new label 


The remarkable, new “active adhesive” 
of Kum-K/een pressure-sensitive Labels 
seals them to the most difficult-to-label 
surfaces without heat or moistening... 
labels never curl or pop, even in tem- 
perature and humidity extremes. 





Kum-Kleen labeling pays its own way! 
Many users say that the time and 
money savings of Kum-Kleen dispen- 
sing methods pay the cost of the labels! 





























ADDRESS DEPT. B\W-4 
AVERY ADHESIVE 
LABEL CORPORATION 
MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 


) Cut sales costs 

& by using the 

| direct approach 
to materials specifiers 


Materials-selection in the 
PRODUCT MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES has become a highly 
specialized function performed by 
materials experts. These men must 
keep up-to-date on the properties 
of engineering materials, and the 
processing methods which change 
or improve these properties. 






If you sell engineering materials, 
parts or finishes used in product 
manufacture, or equipment for 
changing or improving the prop- 
erties of materials, you will want 
to tell your story to the 16,000 
materials engineering men who 
read M & M regularly. 





' 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St.. New York 18, N.Y 



















ACCORD AT FORD: Both U.A.W.’s Reuther (left) and company’s John Bugas know... 


Ford Contract Reaches Far 


Chrysler, General Motors will be asked to match terms of 


Ford agreement. Other C. |. O. unions may follow auto-workers’ suit. 


U. A.W. proposes areawide pension trust fund for Toledo industry. 


Ihe impact of the Ford Motor Co. 
pension contract isn’t limited to Ford. 
Every firm employing C.I.O. auto 
workers will get the same terms—with 
a terse union comment: “Take it, or 
else.” More, the Ford contract may be- 
come the settlement package for other 
C.1.O. unions. And it makes pensions 
for factory workers scem almost in- 
evitable throughout industry. 
eU.A.W.’s Victory—To the United 
Auto Workers (C.1.0.), the Ford set- 
tlement represents a clear victory on a 
big issue: employer-financed $1 00-a- 
month pensions for employees at age 
65. That is reason enough for the union 
to call the contract a major milestone 
in its drive for broad contractual social 
welfare benefits 
e And Ford’s—l'o Ford, too, the 30- 
month contract is a victory. Ford pro- 
posed the program in almost its final 
form. The company reasoned that em- 
plover-financed pensions are simpler, 
easicr to administer, freer of interfer 
ence. And, too, by agreeing to pay entire 
pension costs, Ford won a major ad 
vantage: a U.A.W agreement to 
“freeze” the pension plan until Mar. 1, 
1955. For tive vears, Ford won’t have 
to worry about annual “pension rounds” 


—to nudge up the employer contnbu- 
tions or to boost benefits. 

e Chrysler Next—Already union negoti- 
ators are pressing to extend the Ford 
pension terms to other employers. l’irst 
to feel the pressure is the Chrysler 
Corp., now negotiating with U.A.W. 
in a wage reopening 

Chrysler has a U.A.W. contract that 
runs to Aug. 1, 1950. Its terms permit 
a reopening this year only on wages. 
But when negotiations began last July 6, 
the union had a gimmick to get around 
that technicality. It asked for a 38¢ 
hourly pay rise—to cover (1) a 13% 
payroll charge for $100-a-month pen- 
sions; (2) 5% of payroll to pay for hos- 
pitalization and medical insurance; (3) 
an additional wage increase. 

Chrvsler turned: down the demand. 
Phe reopening, it said, was limited to 
wages—and wages did not mean pen- 
sions and insurance. 

U.A.W. didn’t press for a showdown 
then. But this week it told Chrysler 
that it now “expects” the company to 
follow the Ford pattern. There was no 
immediate reaction from Chrysler. 
eG.M. Coming Up—General Motors’ 
“escalator” contract with U.A.W. runs 
to May 29, 1950. Aside from periodic 
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VAST FOREST RESOURCES FOSTER 


OREGON’S GREAT 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY 


eoetO provide sales stimulus 
for YOUR advertised product 
in the RICH OREGON MARKET 


Among Oregon’s diversified income-producing industries 
is furniture manufacturing, with its annual payroll of 
$10 million. Benefitting from theindustry’s top wage scale, 
Oregon furniture workers produce more efficiently, have 
more to spend for what you sell. Ready accessibility of 
fine workable woods, plus manufacturing know-how, 
have built an ever-growing industry with $20 million 
yearly production. Popular Oregon-made furniture sells 
readily in the West, Alaska, Hawaii. From this source, 
spending power in the millions comes to citizens through- 
out the Oregon Market. 




















It’s easy to reach the productive income of these people 
with The Oregonian. They buy most through the medium 
that gives them most in reader value ... that’s why The 
Oregonian is first in influence and first in circulation. 
You can produce maximum sales for your product in the 
big Oregon Market of 1% million able-to-buy people 
when you use the newspaper that gives most in results for 
every advertising dollar . . . The Oregonian. 






SAW LOG TO CHAISE LONGUE, integrated 
operations make quality products with least cost 
Portland has the two largest furniture plants 
west of Chicago . . . one, the biggest in the 
country under one roof, producing 500,000 units 
per year. Conveyor belt production line matches 
auto assembly in efficiency. 









MILLIONS OF HOMEOWNERS are - , . 
proud of their Oregon-made furniture. THE WEST’S SOFTEST SPOTS are the 
Modern methods produce well-styled comfortable seats of Oregon-made uphol- 
sturdy furniture to meet the needs of stered living room furniture. Several 
90% of Western families. Handsomely plants design chairs, living room suites 
finished bedroom and dining room pieces and rockers. Portland boasts the largest 
are major products of West Coast woods factory of this type on the Pacific Coast 
. with unfinished items zooming into . , one using 20,000 steel springs per day. 
new importance. 





The Oregonian 


PORTLAND 1, OREGON _—— 
The Great Newspaper of the West 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC, 





cost-of-living wage adjustments, the 
G.M. pact has no reopenings. But last 
year an appendix to the agreement 
provided for a joint study of insurance 
and pension programs if, during the 
contract, a ‘court of last resort” rules 
that they are a proper subject for col- 
lective bargaining. The U.S. Supreme 
Court so ruled earlier this year (in the 
Inland Steel case). So far, G.M. and 
U.A.W. haven’t made a move on the 
joint study. But there are signs now that 
U.A.W. will invoke the contract clause 
after it winds up bargaining at Chrysler. 

The 1948-50 G.M. contract  stipu- 
lates that any program decided on in 
joint conferences won’t go into effect 
until the present agreement runs out. 
But U.A.W. president Walter Reuther 
has said plainly that G.M. will be asked 
to waive this provision and to accept 


whatever insurance and pension pro- 
grams come out of Ford and Chrysler 
bargaining. 
e And Small Firms, Too—Meanwhile, 
U.A.W. tipped its hand this week in 
‘Toledo on a surprise play—one that 
would extend insurance and pension 
programs to smaller companies. It in- 
tends to set up a citywide trust fund 
and pension system for 50,000 U.A.W. 
members in the Toledo area. Their 125 
employers are being asked to ante up 
10 cents an hour per employee, start- 
ing Jan. 1, 1950, to finance the fund. 
Management got its first hint of 
U.A.W.’s_ test-tube program through 
Toledo newspapers last week end. Rich- 
ard Gosser, U.A.W. international vice- 
president and close ally of Walter 
Reuther. made the announcement. 
Toledo—Gosser’s home—looks like an 


ideal setup for an areawide plan. It is 
an automotive-parts supply center for 
nearby Detroit assembly plants. It is 
preponderantly a U.A.W. city, with 50,- 
000 union members. 

e Ford Pattern—In its main details, the 
pension plan proposed for ‘Toledo—and 
eventually for every area in which there 
is a concentration of U.A.W. members 
—follows the new Ford contract. It has 
the same eligibility requirements (ex- 
cept that the 30 years’ service can be 
with more than one employer) and the 
same benefits. And the cost to em- 
ployers is the same 10¢ an hour 
per employce. 

e With a Difference—There’s only one 
real difference. The U.A.W. gets a big- 
ger administrative role in ‘Toledo than 
in the Ford plan. Each plant that con- 
tributes to the fund would have a man- 





for the company. Everything hinges 


big bill. 
According to its agreement with 
Workers (c.1.0.), Ford guarantees a 


Ford pension program 


these: 


strikes, lockouts, 
force or 


1955. 


tion, or 
economic 
Mar. 1, 


automatically at 68 


cushion of 


they 
these 
worked out 
e Payment 


a vear Or 
have to do so. 
provisions 
guarantees: Any em 
SCTVICC 


a month. A direct ratio will 


SCTVICC 


$100, or $60 


e Length of service: Past 
will be 


(but seniority for military duty be 


} 





The Ford pension plan may or may not be a smart deal 


does about federal social security payments. The chances 
are that Congress will raise them substantially at its next 
session. But if it doesn’t, Ford could find itself footing a 


for each worker. Of this, the government will pay, at 
present social-security rates, an average of $26 a worker; 


\JOR PROVISIONS of the 
are 


e Changes: The provisions of the 
plan can't be changed—by negotia- 
“other 
threat’’—until 


e Retirement age: Normally at 65; 
But benefits 
won't increase after 65 if the em- 
ployee chooses to remain. W orkers 
now eligible to retire will have a 
‘ more before 
(Details of 
remain to be 


ployee 65 years old with 30 years’ 
at Ford is guaranteed $100 
be 
used for men retiring with shorter 
Vhus, the guarantee for 18 
vears of service would be 18/30 of 


service 
in line with plant seniority 


fore employment with Ford will 


not be eredited). Future service 
will be credited on the basis of a 
full vear figured at 1,800 hours 


on what Congress 


What's in Ford’s Contract With the Auto Workers 


pending Congressional legislation would raise the federal 
share to about $40. In any case, the terms of the agree- 
ment—frozen for five years—require Ford to make up the 
difference between what the g 
guaranteed pension. 


government pays and the 


Ford currently figures that the program will cost 83¢ 


the United Auto 


minimum pension — Ford will have to 


worked. (There will be no frac 
tional credit for less than 750 
hours.) 

e Recent separations: Employees 


who have left the company since 
July 16, when the old contract ran 


out, will be pensioned starting 
Apr. 1. 
early retirement: Employees 


with 30 years of service may retire 
at 60, with company consent. ‘They 
will get lower benefits, to be dete: 
mined. 

e Disability: A totally and perma- 
nently disabled emplovee with 30 
vears’ service can retire at 55 with a 
flat benefit of $50 a month. This 
will be adjusted later if there are 
changes in the disability payments 
under federal social securitv. 

e Administration: ‘The company 
will appoint a bank or trust coin- 
pany as trustec 

@ Qualifications: Determining them 
will be the sole job of a joint com 
pany-union committee. 

e Fund: The company can act as it 
sees fit in depositing funds with 
the trustee to fund past service 
benefits. Ford will probably makc 
these deposits in — instalments 
spread over 10 vears 


an hour—or about $20-million a year. But added to this, 


put up a substantial sum of funding 


money to cover the 5,000 or so workers cligible to retire 
the minute payments begin (Apr. 1, 1950). 


THER PROVISIONS of the 

contract are also on a long- 
term basis. They run for 24 years, 
until Apr. 1, 1952. Either party 
can reopen once after Jan. 1, 1951, 
for discussions of economic matters 
only. If there’s a wage dispute, 
U.A.W. is free to strike. 
e Management rights: This con- 
troversial clause stayed in—despite 
U.A.W.’s determination to get rid 
of it. 
e@ Wildcat strikers: Company dis- 
cipline continues as before, with 
one change. The umpire can now 
have a voice in deciding whether 
the penalties are reasonable. 
e Production standards: The lan- 
guage of this clause—the one that 
provoked the strike in May—was 
changed. Line speed must now 
be “reasonable”. The “health and 
safetv”” qualifications are gone. 
e Steel-mill practices: Steelmaking 
is a monev-loser at Ford, partly be- 
cause it is not run along usual lines. 
Stecl-industry overtime _ practices 
will now be studied and applied to 
Ford’s operations by next Mar. 1. 
e Group insurance The company 
will pay for slightly higher hos- 
pitalization benefits. 
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Suits to a “T” 


HY has an average of one new factory 

a day located along the lines of the 

Southern Railway System during the past 
three years? 

Because industries are discovering that the 

South served by the Southern is a “gold mine 

of opportunity”! With a wealth of natural 


resources and advantages, expanding consumer 
markets, skilled and willing workers...and a 
bright future...the South suits all industries 
—toa“T”. 
* Look Ahead—Look South!” 
Creat S. Reomwrns 


~ 
President 


SS SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


gia 


The Southern Serves the South 

















—Says Businessman 
Yes, SERVILINEN is 
America’s Finest Linen and 
Towel Rental Supply Service 





Servilinen provides sanitary towels, 
neat appearing uniforms and many 
other washable cotton items atan amaz- 
ingly low rental basis. Servilinen im- 
proves customer and employee morale. 
Helps increase plant efficiency. No in- 
vestment is necessary on your part. You 
pay only for the linens you use. Call 


your Servilinen 
poenilinen > 


supplier today. Let 
him show you how Goer fr Gre Be 
—- 


he can help your 
business prosper. —— 
This campaign is being sponsored in the 
interests of the linen supply industry by 


m. SHOWER & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Division of Opelika Textile Mills, Inc., 
furnishers of washable service apparel 
and towels to the linen supply industry. 








"Vest Pocket OFFICE’ 


An Xmas Gift That Will 
Win You Friends and 
Influence the Right People 


@ This leather pocket secretary with 4 
pockets, gold plated mechanical pencil, 
pad and removable address book is a 
proved friendship builder and business 
getter. Genuine Morocco, choice of 
colors. Closed size 3” x 5”. Pad refills 
available 
Our complete line of pocket and 
desk accessories features items 
from 25¢ to $25.00. Write for 
catalog, samples, prices. 
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Personclized. Our leather gifts can be 
stamped in gold with either your cus- 
tomer's name or your firm name. Order 
early to secure this service. 


ISING LEATHER 








ALTY CO., INC. 


Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 


302 Fifth 
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agement and a union representative on 
a board of governors (possible member- 
ship: 250). This board would choose 
six administrators, three from manage- 


ment and three from U.A.W. In turn, 
this group would choose a_ neutral 


seventh member. The seven-man board 
would have final jurisdiction over the 
administration of the pension-trust 
agreement. 

e Next Moves—Officers of U.A.W. lo- 
cals in Toledo this week were told to 
go ahead with contract bargaining. 
Negotiations with most of the area’s 
125 plants have been held up, pending 
developments at Ford or Chrysler. 

The first move, after the newspaper 
announcement, came in bluntly-worded 
letters to employers. ‘These called for 
bargaining “‘‘sanely and sensibly” on 
pensions, and asked for full information 
about the age and service records of all 
employees. 

Gosser said that the union expects 
payments to start flowing into the area 
wide fund on Jan. 1, 1950, and pension 
payments to start next July or August. 
e Special Cases—Plants that now have 
pension plans—there are about a dozen 
of them in Toledo—are being asked to 
drop present programs and to join the 
areawide plan. For them, U.A.W. has 
a special argument: The areawide plan 
will cost them less than separate pen- 
sion programs. 

If any insist on staying with their 
own plans, U.A.W. will in turn insist 
on two points: (1) The pension scale 
must be at least as high as Ford’s, and 
(2) the union must have a hand in 
administering the plan, just as in the 
Poledo program. 

The only other plants that won't be 

touched by the areawide trust agrec 
ment will be three G.M. plants in the 
Toledo region. They'll come under th« 
G.M. companywide pension program, 
when and if one is set up. 
e Management Reacts— Ihe ‘Toledo an 
nouncement caught management com 
pletely off guard. First reaction was deep 
resentment over U.A.W.’s tactics. What 
irked management the most was that 
the union used the press to break the 
news of an important bargaining ob 
jective. 

By midweek, management opposition 
was getting more specific. Most em 
plovers said 10¢-an-hour increase in 
labor costs isn’t practical, this vear, for 
automotive parts companics; it would 
have to -be reflected in “dangerous” 
price increases. Most emplovers opposed 
any plan that doesn’t call for employee 
contributions. And many 
ployers vigorously being 
lumped together, in a pension plan, 
with small companies. They argued it 
would mean a “disproportionate” bur 
den—the big company would have to 
bear a lot of the cost of pensions for 
employees of smaller, weaker firms 


larger em 
objected to | 


Foremen’s Future 


Two organizations—with 
different aims—report growing 
membership. Rail supervisors 
will be wooed. 


For eight years, two organizations 
have waged a quict battle for the favor 
of that man of uncertain status—the 
plant foreman. Last week, as both 
groups wound up their annual meet 
ings, each could claim progress. 

The competition goes far beyond a 

simple bidding for members. ‘The two 
groups have very different ideas on how 
—and why—foremen should join to- 
gether: 
e The Two Groups—The eight-year-old 
Foreman’s Assn. of America is an out- 
and-out union. Its main object: to 
organize supervisory workers for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The 26-year-old National Assn. of 
Foremen is an “educational” group. It 
has no collective-bargaining functions. 
On its rolls are management men from 
supervisors to presidents. Its big aim 
to bring together management of all 
levels, to make those from the lower 








To Study Labor Trends 


Dr. Herbert R. Northrup, New York writer 
and teacher of labor economics, is new labor 
economist for the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board—an industrial research and 
information service. His assignment: to in- 
vestigate long-term labor trends and the 
position of labor in the national economy. 
It's part of a proposed broad N.LC.B. re 
view of economic. social, and __ political 
changes over the past quarter-century. 
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Continental Can 
Puts A New Plant 
in Pennsylvania 





Newest plant of Continental Can Company nearing completion in 
the heart of the steel-producing country near Pittsburgh. It contains 
700,000 square feet and will be used for the manufacture of metal 
cans for food, beer, oil and miscellaneous industrial products, as 
well as crown caps. 


HANS A. EGGERSS, President of Continental Can 
Company, said: ‘Our new Pittsburgh plant will be 
close to our raw materials sources, and, thanks to excel- 
lent transportation facilities, within economical hauling 
distance of our biggest markets.”’ 












2 Sterling Drug 
Subsidiaries Put 
$1,500,000.00 Plant in 
Pennsylvania 







Winthrop-Stearns Inc., and the George A. Breon Com- 
“Labor: The company found workers in Pennsylvania 





pany—-subsidiaries of Sterling Drug Inc., which does a 
gross volume of over $134,000,000.00—have opened a 
pharmaceutical plant at Myerstown, Pa., which is 
turning out a million packages of drugs a month. 
RALPH W. HENDERSON, Divisional Vice-President 
for Winthrop-Stearns in charge of the Myerstown 
plant, said Myerstown was chosen because: 

“Location: The plant is within a few hours of New 
York, or an overnight journey. 














EACH DOT ON THIS MAP REPRESENTS AN AVER- 
AGE OF OVER $1,000,000.00 in new or ex- 
panded industrial plants since the war —1086 
companies in 52 different industries. The total 
new investment was more than two billion dollars. 


not only efficient, but extremely conscientious about 
their work. 

“Climate: The plant is in a temperate zone, not subject 
to weather extremes. 

“Power Supply: Utility arrangements here can be 
counted upon when needed. 

“Transportation: The plant has access to the Reading 
Railroad and is near well-traveled highways.”’ 








Billions of new capital have been poured into produc- 
tive facilities in Pennsylvania since the war... new 
plants . . . expansions of old ones. The State Depart- 
ment of Commerce would like to tell you about 
possible sites, ma: ‘sets, raw materials sources, taxes, 
etc. Write to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


Pennsylvania 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT Il! 


JAMES H. DUFF 
; Secretary of Commerce 


Governor 



























































The area of a floor, whether it is con- 
gested or open, the type of flooring and 
whether it is easy or hard to clean— 
these. among other factors, determine 
the floor-maintenance equipment. For 
most effectual, economical floor care, 
choose accordingly. 





For large-area floors, a combination serubber- 
vacuum is the labor-saving answer. Finnell’s 
213-P applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if re- 
quired, and picks up. Has a cleaning capacity 
up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


For fioors in small-area establishments, a 13” all- 
purpose machine, such as the new 713 Finnell. 
is a wise choice. This machine polishes, applies 
wax, wet- and dry-scrubs, light-sands, applies 
seal, steel-wools, and shampoos rugs! Yet it is 
priced incredibly low. 


For grease-caked floors, a dry-scrubber with 
powerful scarifying brushes affords the fastest 
cleaning method. Finnell’s 84-XR, with its self- 
sharpening brushes, cleans grease-caked floors in 
one-tenth the time required when hand-spudding! 


For general use, average duty, substantial sav- 
ings are effected with a 100 Series Finnell—the 
machine that’s two sizes in one! 


For general use, heavy duty, with emphasis on 
polishing needs, choose a motor-weighted ma- 
chine. Finnell Votor-W eighted Machines give 
eight-way adaptability!... have safety switch 


on handle. 


Because Finnell makes machines for every type 
of floor care —and in a wide range of sizes — you 
can depend on Finnell for unbiased advice as to 
the equipment that’s right for your needs. For 
consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone 
or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System. Inc., 3810 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


LE 
(FINNELL J 
FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ wi 





Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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ranks feel they're really a part of a 
strong team. 

N.A.F. doesn’t look at F.A.A. as an 

actual rival. But it does feel that F.A.A. 
is on the wrong track in trying to 
separate supervisory workers from the 
higher-ups. ‘The rivalry is real, though, 
since the two groups often run head 
on into each other in their organizing 
drives. 
e N.A.F. Reports—At the N.A.F. con 
vention in Detroit last week, leaders re 
ported that its membership (now about 
40,000) has more than doubled sinc« 
1942; local chapters are now active in 
34 states. N.A.I*. organization takes two 
torms: shop clubs, if a single plant can 
support a separate club; and city clubs, 
which take in members from more than 
one plant. 

Informal and friendly, the N.AP. 

clubs take their educational work seri 
ously. They offer seminars, conferences, 
guest speakers, and training facilities 
to bind club members into a_ single 
“management team.” 
e F.A.A. Rallies—\ecanwhile, the F.A.A. 
at its Chicago meeting showed signs of 
new life. The union took a hard blow 
when the ‘Taft-Hartley law excluded 
foremen and supervisory workers from 
its coverage, leaving them no legal back 
ing in organizing and contract negoti 
ations. Members grant they won't get 
any help from Congress this session. 
But they are talking cheerfully of their 
chances in 1950. Leaders hope for sup 
port from congressmen looking for labor 
votes in next year’s election. 

F.A.A. points to “steady increase” 

in membership (the union now claims 
to represent more than 20,000 super 
visory workers). It is gaining most in the 
field of transportation; here the Railway 
Labor Act protects foremen’s organiz 
ing rights (BW —Oct.1’49,p96). 
e New Contracts—Union officers re- 
ported new contracts with the Ches 
apeake & Ohio and the Ann Arbor 
R.R., covering car ferries on the Detroit 
River, Lake Michigan, and Chesapeake 
Bay. And they said that they may soon 
start a broad drive among other un 
organized railroad supervisors. Such a 
drive would be something new for 
F.A.A.; in the past it has depended on 
developing “invitations” from dissatis- 
fied shop groups. 

The convention unanimously en 
dorsed policies of the F.A.A. leadership 
—then reelected president Carl Brown 
and other officers by acclamation 





The  Pictures——Acme—19 (2 
72 (2); Hans Bascom—McGraw 
Hill—31 (4); Peter Davis—92; In 
ternational—19_ (1), 105; ~=Bob 
Isear—64, 65: Wide World— 
19 (2), 88, 96; Dick Wolters— 
19 (1), 26. 
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Get ‘em down to fighting weight! 


Cais now on it’s a toe-to-toe slugging match! Are your salesmen ready? 


Toughen those selling muscles... train them to land the stronger 
punches that insure sales when the going is rough! 

And get the most out of your sales training films by showing 
them with Bell & Howell Filmosound projectors. They’re precision-built 
to give you top performance at really low operating cost. 

And they’re completely dependable. That’s one of the-reasons 
why Filmosounds are the choice of so many of today’s modern business 
and industrial firms. 

Guaranteed for life. During the life of any Bell & Howell 
camera or projector, any defects in material or workmanship will 


be remedied free (except transportation). 


rrecisionatcery Pell & Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture Equipment for Hollywood and the World 


FREE help with 
your movie problem! 


Perhaps you're planning a motion 
picture on shop training . . . em- 
ployee relations ... new produc- 
tion techniques, or any other sub- 
ject pertaining to your business. 
A Bell & Howell expert will gladly 
help. No obligation. Just write or 
phone Bell & Howell Company, 
7116 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 





New Single-Case Filmosound. Easy 
to carry and operate. Provides 
natural sound at all volume lev- 
els. Fast rewind, instant reverse. 
Stop for stills. Brilliant 1000-watt 
lamp. Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. With six-inch built- 
in speaker, only $399.50. Larger 
separate speakers available. 





New Academy Filmosound. Port- 
able, lightweight. Incorporating 
all features of Single-Case Filmo- 
sound, it delivers greater sound 
volume for larger audiences. 
Available with 8-inch, 12-inch or 
power speaker, in separate case. 
With 8-inch speaker, now only 
$474.50. 





Send for this 
: FREE BOOKLET! 
dors? © Movies Go to Work tells 


briefly and clearly how to use 

motion pictures for 

e Training salesmen 

e Selling your product 

« Improving public relations 

¢ Increasing production 

1 Clip out this coupon and mail today to 
Bell & Howell Company, 7116 McCormick 

§ Road, Chicago 45 


Name sdecbsiciscapiininiecoctean ties 


Address — 
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' Check This List For 
‘Your Plant Expansion 


MODERN BUILDINGS 


DESIRABLE LOCATIONS 


Long Island, N. Y...157,000 sq. ft. 
Central New York.. 93,000 sq. ff. 
New England ..... 350,000 sq. ft. 


These and other industrial locations 
in New York, New Jersey and New 
England are now ready for sale 
through direct negotiations. 


GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
War Assets 
New York 5, N. Y. 
(NY-760-7) 


40 Wall Street 


BUSINESS WEEK 
LEGAL NOTICE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
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WILLIAM GREEN talks things over with A.F.L. leaders before convention at which... 


A.F.L. Asks Shorter Work-Week 


Federation calls on its member unions to seek 35-hour 
week with no change in total pay as a way to spread jobs. 


American Federation of Labor. leaders 

this week charted a new 
bargaining course for their affiliates. It 
points toward a 35-hour work-weck 
without a reduction from present 40 
hour-week pay. There may not be any 
immediate A.F.L. pressure for the 35- 
hour week. But the federation’s action 
is important as a possible tipoff on its 
future bargaining plans. 
e Preferred—A.F'.L..’s_ policy-making ex 
ecutive council told the federation’s 
annual convention that a cut in work 
time may be more desirable now than 
higher take-home pay—since it would 
spread jobs. It urged a shorter work 
week (five seven-hour days) as an im 
mediate economic goal for all affiliated 
unions. 

Ihe slogan: ‘Shorter hours and higher 
living standards for all, rather than un 
employment for a growing number.” 

Other carly actions at the convention 
in St. Paul included: 

A report that many A.F.L. unions 
have won pay hikes of from 5¢ to 15¢ 
in hour so‘far in 1949—less than in 
other postwar vears, but “real [wage 
boosts] not canceled by price rises.” 

A rejection of the principle of gov- 
ernment intervention by fact-finding 
boards in wage disputes. A.F.L., 
ing to president William Green, doesn’t 
“accept the principle of government 
boards settling our hourly wages any 
where.” So its unions have no intention 
of being bound by the steel fact-finders’ 
reconmnendations of no wage boost, 10¢ 
for insurance and pensions. 


collective 


accord 


A call to arms for political action by 
unionists in 1950 to ‘defeat our enemies 
and elect our friends in Congress—and 
thereby secure repeal of the ‘laft-Hart- 
ley law.” 

Union leaders called for the drive for 
a shorter work-week to offset rising 
productivity in industry. They reported 
a 2.3% gain in productivity since mid- 
1948. This rate of climb, they said, is 
“close to normal.” 

In the past, said A.F.L. policy-makers, 
the annual rise in productivity always 
exceeded the gain in national income- 
thus bringing about a “proportionate 
rise in unemployment.” 

So the executive council called on 
all A.F’.L. unions—and labor as a whole 
—to act to assure a productivity income 
balance by either: 

(1) Driving for higher wages or re- 
duced prices, or both—a campaign which 
wouldn't necessarily offset rising unem- 
ployment. 

(2) Pressing for a reduction in work 
hours. The council preferred this course, 
which, it said, wouldn’t “perform the 
full task of the expansion of job oppor- 
tunities [but] can make a very important 
contribution to the achievement of that 
aim. It is furthermore an entirely worth- 
while end in itself—and a historic one 
for labor.” 

A shorter work-week is currently one 
of John L. Lewis’ coal-contract goals. 
Several C.1.O. unions also want to cut 
work hours—but haven't made any real 
headwav with their demands in collec- 
tive bargaining 
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The Important Names in Microfilm 
Precision-built microfilm equipment, 
| developed and manufactured by Bell 
& Howell is distributed and serviced 
exclusively by Burroughs. 








BURROUGHS HAS (T/ 





WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 





Modern, precision-built equipment that makes microfilm a 
more useful, more versatile business tool. Burroughs micro- 
filming is the answer to faster, more efficient reproduction of 
all kinds of documents for current use and for storage. 


BURROUGHS HAS (T/ 


Complete familiarity with office and accounting procedures 
. . experienced counsel in helping business integrate micro- 
filming into its systems to save time, space and money. 


~~ BURROUGHS HAST! 


A nationwide chain of conveniently-located processing 
centers where exposed microfilm is quickly developed and 
returned for immediate use . . . a nationwide mechanical 
service organization to insure lasting microfilming satis- 
faction through efficient maintenance of equipment. 


See for yourself how Burroughs microfilming equipment can 
save time, money and effort in your business. Give your 
local Burroughs man a call, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Does YOUR payroll 
check tell your employees 
that you pay GROSS WAGES? 
For over 10 years you have been a collector as well as an 
employer... holding out more and more deductions — taxes, 
social security, insurance and the like. When paid with ordinary 
checks, your employees think you pay on/y the take-home 
amount...they forget that you have disbursed GROSS wages. 

Why risk this threat to good employee relations when 
you can pay with the new Todd ABC checks? These checks 
unmistakably show TOTAL earnings...point out that you 
have paid tax and other items on your employees’ behalf... 
eliminate the irritating words, “Deductions” and “Net Earn- 
ings.” What’s more, Todd ABC checks are insured to prevent 
loss to you and your employees and are easier for your 
employees to cash! 

Whether you use bookkeeping machines, tabulate or 
hand-post your payroll, Todd ABC checks will fill your needs. 


Find out about them by mailing the coupon now. 
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THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. i] | 
Please give me full information about the I 
new Todd ABC payroll checks, without cost or 1 | 
obligation | 
ifm 
COMPANY, INC. mem : | 
Addre 1 | 
| 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK City Zone State I 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 4 
By 1 


THE WORLD 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT BW-10-8-49 © | 
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Union-Run Fund 


Independent truck drivers’ 
union reports a successful first 
six months for welfare fund it 
set up and operates itself. 


Last January, members of a Chicago 

independent union voted to insist on 
a pay rise this year—but to set aside part 
of any boost to finance a union-con- 
ceived, union-administered social-secur- 
ity program. They won a 25¢ hourly 
increase; out of that, they had _ their 
employers check off 5¢ an hour for the 
union's health and welfare fund (BW — 
Mar.5'49,p95). 
e Telling the Public—Last weck, 6,000 
members of the Chicago ‘Truck Drivers’ 
Union got their first six-month report 
on the operation of their program. ‘They 
got it in an unusual way—through a full- 
page, $3,596 ad inserted by the union 
in the Chicago Tribune. 

~The ad reproduced two pages of a 
six-month audit by Peter M. Shannon, 
Chicago public accountant These 
show: $221,725 collected through the 
5¢-an-hour_ checkoff; $161,083 paid 
out in benefits to 704 members of the 
union and their families; a balance of 
$60,641. 

Uhe union report has special interest 
today for employers who are being asked 
to negotiate health and welfare plans. 
During the first six months of 1949: 

Sickness benefits cost $22,055. The 
union fund pays $30 a week, or 45% 
of earnings, whichever is greater. It 
allows the union’s 6,000 members to 
collect benefits for 13 weeks for each 
disability from a nonoccupational cause. 

Medical-care costs included $20,950 
in professional fees for the fund’s staff 
doctors and nurses, and $14,100 for 
outside doctors. The fund also spent 
$4,602 for medication. Members and 
their families are included in medical- 
care coverage, which thus covers 24,000 
persons. 

Hospitalization cost $47,109. The 
union fund pays up to $8 a day for 
hospitalization, up to $200 for miscel- 
laneous charges. Patients can stay in 
the hospital for up to +2 days. 

Death benefits cost $27,000. Mem 
bers in good standing for three or more 
vears automatically are insured for 
$5,000; those who have been paid-up 
members of the union for from one to 
three vears are insured for $1,000. 

The program is supervised by Fd- 
ward Fenner, executive director of the 
union (BW —Feb.14'48,p104), and a 
local-union board of governors. ‘They 
hope to build up a big enough fund 
reserve by Jan. 1, 1952, to begin pay 
ing pensions to members of the local 
who retire at age 62. 
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@ Gas process plant built by Girdler 


for the satisfied customer who came back for more 


GAS PROCESSES DIVISION 


THE GAACLER CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


Designers, Engineers, and Constructors 








Here is a concrete example of a gas process plant 
job designed, engineered, and constructed by 
Girdler. 

Not long ago, one of America’s great chemical 
manufacturers came to Girdler for a process plant. 
When a second plant was needed, this manufac- 
turer came back to Girdler. And now plant number 
three has just been completed by Girdler for the 
same good customer. 

When they come back for more—especially on 
big jobs—you can be sure of work well done. 

If your business deals with the production, puri- 
fication or utilization of chemical process gases, 
liquid or gaseous hydrocarbons, or organic com- 
pounds, you will find it profitable to deal with 
Girdler for that new plant or improvements in the 
old one. 





PUBLIC SPEAKING 


FOR BUSINESSMEN / s, / 
Ours / 
——/ 
1. Shows how the aver- 
ge business an can be- 
yme ar accom plished 
iblic speaker Tells 
w to organize your 
speecl how to improve 
rabulary and 
neia your voice; 
w to use gestures; 
at and how to mem- 
z. everything you 
vy when ma 





ng i speect or radio 
ldress. By William G, 
Hoffman. 412 pages, 
$3.50. 








The Technique of 


GETTING THINGS DONE 


2. Shows how to over- 


come the biggest 
handicap to success — 
the inability to get 


things done Provides 
solutions to such prob- 


lems as how to plan 
your work; how 
make decisions quic 





300 famous men and 
women. By Dr. Donald 
A. Laird. 310 pages, 
$3.00. 


BUSINESS LAW 


With Social’and Personal Applications 











y through every-day legal 
ce and financial matters 





By K. 0. Skar and 


B. W. Palmer. 478 
pages, $3.00, 


THE FIVE GREAT 
RULES of SELLING 


4. Gives the proven do’s and don't’s of profitable 
Lists the qualities you need to sell 

successfully and 

shows you how to 

develop them A 

how-to-do- 

that 
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1. By Perey H. 
Whiting. 261 pages, 
$3.00, 


SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


c--------- _ 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
330 W. 42d St., N.Y.C. 18, N. Y. 
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No Merger Now 


Brotherhood of engineers’ 
rank and file turns down merger 
with railroad firemen. Plan’s 
advocates will try again. 


Plans to merge the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers are dead—for this year, at least. 

Members of the 86-year-old B.L.E. 
voted 38,000 to 19,000 against the 
merger in a union referendum. ‘The 
larger, 75-year-old B.L.F.E. voted over- 
whelmingly for a merger; president D. B. 
Robertson announced that ‘more than 
90%” of his union favored consolida 
tion. But both brotherhoods had to 
approve amalgamation to make it stick. 
e Friendly Rivals—F'or decades, the two 
unions of railroad engine-crewmen have 
been serious, though peaceful, jurisdic 
tional rivals. But this hasn’t hurt their 
unity when a strike, or a contract, was 
at stake. Nor will B.L.E.’s rebuff to 
merger disturb the pattern of practical 
cooperation between the brotherhoods. 

The two stand solidly together, for in 
stance, in the dispute with the Missouri 
Pacific R.R. over unsettled contract 
grievances (BW —Sep.17°49,p102). An 
impasse continued in the Mo-Pac strike 
this week—fourth week of the tieup on 
the 7,200-mile, 11]-state road. 

The two brotherhoods have talked 

merger for two decades. They got seri- 
ous about it late in 1947, when a joint 
committee began sifting plans for a 
single 190,000-member body. 
e Snags—The joint committee ran into 
some tough, time-consuming problems. 
Although it worked out a merger plan 
acceptable to officers of both unions, the 
committee failed to satisfy B.L.E. rank 
and-filers with its arrangements for: 


Lumping together the unions’ long 
established insurance and welfare plans 
—which differ widely on benefits and 
other provisions. 


Settling union-job rights of officers 
and ficld employees. (One of the big 
reasons for the merger was to cnd waste 
resulting from staff duplications. 


Adjusting job and _ seniority rights. 
Many members of B.L.E. were afraid 
high-seniority. members of B.L.F.E. 
eventually might “bump” them from 
their better jobs 


Leaders of the amalgamation fight 
tried to allay these fears, but couldn’t. 
A strong opposition bloc in’ B.L.F. 
campaigned intensely against consolida 
tion. It got most of its support in the 
Midwest and East 
e Campaign Continues—As soon as they 
saw that merger plans had been killed 


in B.L.E. voting, amalgamation ad- 
vocates began trying to pump new life 
into the carcass. 

Delegates to B.L.E.’s next annual 
convention (in Cleveland, in June, 
1950) will be named this month and 
next. A fight will be made to elect pro- 
amalgamation delegations. If enough 
strength can be mustered, the 1950 
B.L.E. convention will be asked to 
authorize a second referendum—or an 
attempt to work out another, more 
acceptable merger plan. If they fail next 
June, amalgamation advocates concede 
that they're beaten. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Voluntary FEPC in Cleveland has a 
new lease on life. The city council has 
deferred action for 90 days on a_ pro- 
posed city law to ban job bias. This 
gives advocates another chance to prove 
that voluntary methods work. 
i 6 

A 16¢ pay hike is included in a new 
contract between Thomasville (N.C.) 
Chair Co. and A.F.L. furniture workers. 

« 
No contract changes appear in a new 
pact signed by California Electric Power 
Co. and A.F.L. electrical workers. 
Wages, pensions, other contract terms 
will remain as is until Dec. 1, 1950. 

° 
“Red Faces in U.E.,” carefully docy- 
mented small pamphlet, is the latest 
weapon in the counterattack on Com- 
munists in the C.I.O. electrical union. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. prepared it for dis- 
tribution among its U.E. employees. 
Not an anti-union booklet, it’s aimed 
only at showing how Communists in- 
filtrate—and use—a union. 

e 
1.A.M. reports 3,000 contracts signed so 
far in 1949 (99% of them peacefully). 
The machinists got an average 10¢ 
hourly pay hike 

e 
Wages are pegged at present levels in 
between the Interna- 


a new contract 
tional Shoe Co. and C.1.O. shoe 
workers. That eliminates an escalator 


clause tving wages to the BLS con- 
sumers’ price index 

6 
New steel tieups threaten after Oct. 15. 
Steel fabricators’ contracts with the 
C.1.O. begin running out then. And the 
union warns that unless firms agree on 
employer-paid pensions, it will strike— 
making another 500,000 men idle. 


® 
A 109-day strike ended in San Francisco 
when Harry Bridges’ C.1.O. longshore- 
men signed a new contract with opera- 
tors of 172 warchouses. They walked 
out last June 16 for a 15¢ raise; they're 
going back to work for 10¢ more. 
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Sie what you can do with your present equipment... 


... AND 
Kodagraph Autopositive Faper -» AND 
You can produce positive photographic hodagraph 
Cl iimeacece Contact Faper 
acy hag Kodagraph Contact Cloth 


Kodagraph Contact Paper assures improved 
results, lowers production costs with any type of 








revolutionary new paper in your direct- 





process or blueprint mi whine .. . deve lop 
in stand: he photographic solutions. You'll get sharp, reproduc ible 
“masters”... with dense, ink-like lines on a durable, evenly 
translucent base. Intermediates . . . that are of original quality, 

or better... that produce sharp, clea blueprints and 


contact photocopier. It reproduces your office work 
or drawings in dense photographic blacks, brilliant 
whites... on a non-curling, high-quality paper base. 


direct-process prints at uniform, practical machine speeds Kodagraph Contact Cloth gives you reproductions of 


- that are photo-lasting in the files. maximum durability. Its highly translucent white base 
assures fast, even printing in 
the production of blueprints 


or direct-process prints. 


Kodag r aph Reproduction Materials 


You can do more... 


as you can see, simply by using 
Kodagraph Reproduction Materials in your present reproduction 


equipment. You'll find, too, that production is easier, surer . . . more 
economical than ever before . . . because these new photographic 
papers and cloths have extremely wide latitude . . . and amazing 


uniformitv—from sheet to sheet, roll to 
roll, package to package. 
It will pay you to get all the facts 






—soon! 





Kodagraph Projection Fapers 


Kodagraph Projection Cloth Mail coupon for FREE booklet 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of “The Big 
New Plus”—vour booklet about Kodagr iph 
Reproduction Materials. T have direct process 


Here’s versatility you'll appreciate when 

making change-of-scale prints in your 

enlarger, process Camera, OF projection 

printer. You can use Kodagraph Projection Paper 
. Which allows plentiful safelight illumination, 


<—— pcvieg onigng- Os Kodagraph Fast Projection blueprint LC) contact printing projection printing equipment. 
Paper, which gives you maximum printing speed. 
When intermediates of maximum durability are Name 


desired, you can get them by using Kodagraph 
Projection Cloth, which has the same physical Department 


characteristics as Kodagraph Contact Cloth. 
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IESELS are doing a bang-up job for the 
railroads — saving money right and left. For 


example, a Cooper-Bessemer powered locomotive, 


likethe one shown here, often takes over the work of 


tuo steamers... hauls much bigger loads, faster. . 


and saves plenty too on the cost of fuel and upkeep. 


lo help bring this about, Cooper-Bessemer 
engineers studied locomotive power needs long 
and carefully ... then developed special, new-type 
diesels for rail service—engines with unique 
features such as one-piece cylinder and head 
construction, with nearly 50 fewer parts than 
conventional heads. Hundreds of these engines 


are now powering locomotives large and small. 


And, as often happens, new ideas developed for 
one kind of service proved equally advantageous 
when applied to others. Thus many a big fishing 
vessel is today powered by a marine engine that 


railroad. diese 
enim 





started out as a locomotive diesel. Because of higher 
efficiency and new economies in space, fuel and 
upkeep, more fish can be hauled .. . faster, oftener, 


at lower cost... more cash for the fishermen! 


If you are interested in dependable power at 
lower cost for any kind of heavy-duty service, 


find out about the vew things being done by one of 


America’s oldest engine builders. 





/ Cooper-Bessemer 
/ Coporalion 


GROVE CITY, PA. 





/ MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


DIESELS e GAS ENGINES e ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS e HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 
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The State Dept. déesn’t share ECA’s optimism about economic unity 
in western Europe. — 

As State sees it, devaluation may have hurt rather than helped the 
unity movement. Reason: Each country now is out for all it can get in the 
mad scramble for trade. 

France especially has been upset by the drastic cut in the British 
pound. In fact Washington had to hold back the French. They wanted to 
put Britain on the carpet in a special post-devaluation conference. 

e 
London seems to take a calm view of all this. 
The British have never believed in an iron-bound European union. 











What they want is a loose-knit trading system to tie western Europe 

and the sterling area closer together. 
From this angle, the British expect devaluation to pay off before long. 

e 
However, London isn‘t pinning its hopes for wider sterling trade just 
on devaluation. It’s counting even more on Washington’s decision to let 
Britain (and other Marshall Plan countries) discriminate against U. S. 


exports. 

Up to the American-British-Canadian talks in September, discrimina- 
tion against U.S. exports was forbidden by Article 9 of the British loan 
agreement. 

Now Britain can let down barriers to goods coming from Europe and 
the sterling area, but keep out the same kind of U. S. goods. And European 
countries are to have the same right. 











e 
It was ECA that pushed hardest for this reversal of U. S. policy. 


Paul Hoffman's reasoning was this: Article 9 was written when Britain 
looked like a strong trade competitor. But between 1945 and 1949 it 
became obvious that Britain and western Europe had to be nursed slowly 
back to economic health. So long as the dollar shortage lasts, they have to 
discriminate against U.S. goods or do without essential imports. 





a 
Don't underrate the threat of labor unrest in France. Because of it, 





the whole government is in a turmoil. 





What's more, the French government's policy of economic liberalism 
is at stake. 

Prime Minister Queuille and Finance Minister Petsche had asked the 
French workers to wait for wage boosts until the end of the year. By then, 
they said, devaluation and the freeing of European trade would start to pay 
off. On the other hand, higher wages now would start inflation again, cancel 
all the benefits of devaluation. 

J 


French workers aren’t much impressed with this argument. 





They are hard up. A seasonal rise in agricultural prices has caught 





them right after their vacations. 

Moreover, many French workers are Marxists. They don’t agree with 
Petsche that freer trade based on free enterprise will work without periodic 
unemployment and reduced social services. 

Then again, the workers wonder whether the government really means 
to carry out its policy. They point to (1) strong business opposition to cuts 
in French trade barriers; and (2) this week’s decision of the National Farm- 
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ers Association to withhold the wheat harvest until the government sets 


agricultural import quotas. 
e 


French labor has been lining up behind the Communist CTG (General 
Confederation of Labor) in demanding immediate wage boosts. 








In the Loire industrial region, the CGT already has the backing of the 
anti-Communist Force Ouvriere and the Catholic labor federation. 

In Paris, the Force Ouvriere is spoiling for a 24-hour general strike. 

Fear of a French recession and of foreign competition makes rank-and- 
file workers leery of localized strikes. They might lose their jobs. But the 
24-hour general strike idea appeals to them. 

That’s why the CGT expects the idea to gain momentum. Then it could 
be turned into a nation-wide wage war. 

me 


Will a new French government do any better? Chances are it can't. 





Here’s why: The Socialists in Queuille’s cabinet have sided with labor. 
That‘s what's splitting the government. And there’s no chance of leaving 
the Socialists out of a new cabinet, for that would automatically push 
labor into the Communist camp. 

So wage concessions seem inevitable before the end of the year. And 
this is bound to reverse the trend toward economic liberalism in France. 
e 

The way Argentina has devalued the peso is unorthodox to say the 





least. 

What it adds up to is devaluation except for exports of meat, grains, 
and linseed. 

That, of course, puts the British in a tough spot. Meat imports con- 
tracted for in Britain’s June trade pact with Argentina can now go up 40% 


or more. 
e 


If the Attlee government can’t get the price down, it has only two 





choices: (1) let British living costs rise; or (2) suspend meat buying from 





Argentina and cut the meat ration. 





Either course would be dangerous just before an election. Which 
makes political observers in London even more convinced there will be a fall 


election. 
e 


Washington isn’t taking any bets on the outcome of the November 





presidential election in the Philippines. 





Jose Laurel (wartime Japanese puppet ruler of the Philippines) is 
expected to give President Quirino a close fight. 

Laurel has his Nationalist party in good shape. Also, he has the 
backing of the “huks’’—Philippine rebels who have been giving Quirino 
trouble. 

The Liberal party will go into the election with two candidates— 
President Quirino and Jose Avelino. (These two Liberal leaders have been 
feuding since early this year.) 

e 
If Laurel wins, the U. S. will have tough going in the Philippines. 
Laurel is even more nationalistic than Quirino and anti-American, to 


boot. 


True, he’s expected to be as anti-Communist as he is anti-American. 
But what Washington fears is that he would turn out to be another Peron. 
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Customs: Barrier to Trade 


That was the purpose when the present regulations were set 
up years ago. But today, when the government's idea is to stimulate 
imports, our customs laws are badly in need of revision. 


This week the ‘Treasury Dept.’s 

Bureau of Customs is knee-deep in a 
“Management Improvement Program.” 
lor the first time since 1930 a serious 
attempt is being made to change our 
antiquated customs laws. 
e Barrier—At the recent Washington 
monetary talks, British and Canadian 
officials charged that U.S. customs pro- 
cedure was one of the most formidable 
barricrs to trade in the world. It’s little 
Ihe last time significant cus- 
toms-administration laws were written 
in the U.S. was in 1922. And in those 
days a barrier to imports from abroad 
was just what Congress wanted. 

Our current tariff law—the ‘Tariff Act 
of 1930—represents 160 years accumula- 
tion of red tape and congressional log- 
rolling. ‘The preamble of the act reads: 
“to provide revenue to cncourage 
U. S. industries, to protect American 
labor.” It was for these very same rea- 
sons that President George Washington 
and ‘Treasury Secretary Alexander 
Hamilton proposed a tariff law that be- 
came the first revenue bill passed by the 
first U. S. Congress in 1789. 

e Cutting Rates—True, the State Dept. 
since 1934 has been chipping away, 
through — reciprocal-trade agreements 
(BW —Sep.24'49,p117), at the tariff 
rates set up by the 1930 law. But the 
Bureau of Customs has been practically 


wonder 
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powerless to do anything about its age- 
old administrative provisions. 

¢ Legislative Prospects—Ihe next ses 
sion of Congress will get a package bill 
to reform our customs laws. But that’s 
not saving that Congress will do any 
thing about it. ‘Vhe Administration, 
apparently with the State Dept. calling 
the plays, is hitching customs reform 


to the charter of the International 
frade Organization. ‘The reasoning 


If Congress passes the ITO charter, it 
will be obligated to bring the Tariff Act 
of 1930 up to date to fit ITO’s rules 

Right now, the ITO charter is on 
the bottom of the legislative heap in 
the Senate. No doubt President Tru- 
man will make a strong plea for [TO in 
his 1950 State of the Union message 
But there is no certainty that that will 
dredge the bill up—much less shorten 
the wrangling that is sure to come over 
ITO’s administrative provisions. Still, 
according to the Bureau of Customs, 
customs reform will have to wait until 
the ITO charter has had its dav. 
e Complexity—Meanwhile, foreign trad 
ers will have to continue threading their 
way through the labyrinth of petty regu- 
lations that have made our present laws 
a bonanza for customs lawyers. 

For instance, a Canadian exporter re 
cently wanted to find out: What is the 
duty on synthetic-rubber tires? In 1930 


there wasn’t any such thing as a syn- 
thetic-rubber tire, so no classification 
exists. In such cases, the customs agent 
must pick the highest duty given by the 
following possibilities: (1) products of 
similar use; or (2) any of the component 
inaterials of the product. In this case, 
the rayon in the tire cord won out. 
And, while duty on natural-rubber tires 
is only 10%, duty on rayon cord is 
274¢ a Ib. plus 25% ad valorem. 
e Legal Angle—Importers can—and do 

go to court over decisions like this. 
In fact, they are expected to. ‘The 
highest duty is charged, as one importer 
put it, “so that the government is 
guaranteed its dav in court.” After all, 
an importer would hardly go to court 
over a duty decision he thought was 
too low. ; ‘ 

Of course, the importer can’t stop all 
his business while the courts determine 
whether he was gypped by the customs 


or not. He must hedge against the 
possibility that the higher duty will 
stick. ‘That means he must boost his 


price to his customers—and possibly sell 
fewer goods as a result. o 

e What Is a Rug?—New produgfs aren’t 
the only ones that are hard to classify 
under our customs laws. Rugs, for 
instance, usually carry duties of around 
30% of value. But a rug with fringes 
isn’t a rug at all. It is classified under 
lace, and carries a duty of 90% ad 
valorem. 

Spare parts are open to all sorts of 

hairsplitting decisions. ‘Take the un- 
fortunate importer of a chain mechan- 
ism for a cuckoo-clock. Under the law 
he had to pay 65% ad valorem and 3¢ 
for each link of the chain. 
e “Foreign Value’—The troubles an 
importer faces finding out how the cus- 
toms will classify his goods are mild 
compared with the headaches he has 
trving to find out what the customs 
thinks they are worth. In general, a cus- 
toms agent must take the higher of two 
legal “values” laid down in the 1930 
law: (1) “foreign value’—the price at 
which the item is ‘freely offered” for 
consumption in the country of origin; 
or (2) “export value’—the price at 
which the item is ‘freely offered” for 
export to the U.S. 

Before the war the Treasury Dept. 
had a corps of field men combing the 
world to find out such things as what 
ivory tusks were selling for in the heart 
of darkest Africa. While a more effi- 
cient system of finding such information 
is now used, the term “foreign value” 
is still a big thorn in everybody's side. 

e Dragging in the Courts—The influ- 
ential Canadian weekly, The Financial 
Post, which recently drew a bead on 
U.S. customs procedure cites this ex- 
ample of the problems of foreign value: 

In 1939 a Vancouver company made 
a shipment of firebrick to the U.S. 
Just last year a ‘I reasury report, “U.S. 
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Ireasury Decisions,” contained nine 
pages of argument centering around the 
question of what price this same fire 
brick would have sold for on the Cana 


dian market in 1939. ‘The case had 
already been before U.S. customs 
courts in 1944, 1945, and 1946. And 


then, last year, nine years after the ship- 
ment was made, the same judge who 


handled the case in the first place, ruled 
that there still wasn’t sufficient evi- 
dence to make a decision. Result: The 
case goes back on the court calendar 


again, perhaps for another year, or even 


More 
e Britain’s 


1 1, : 
nas Crawl 


Problem—*loreign value” 
its sharpest fire from im 
porters doing with postwar 
Britain. ‘The Labor government slaps 


} 
1 purchase tax—sometimes as high as 


i 


business 


100% or more—on the domestic sale of 


potential export items. Part of the 
idea is to encourage manufacturers to 
sell abroad rather than at home 


But the U.S. customs succeeded in 


confounding this for a while by figuring 
in the purchase tax in collecting duty 
With the duty doubled in such cases, 
the U.S. importer naturally bought 
less, sold at a higher price. The Su- 
preme (¢ finally ruled that the 
British purchase tax didn’t count fot 
duty purposes. But the decision didn’t 
me until the British had lost a lot 
»f sale he 
e Another Angle—It isn’t only legal 
tangles and internal taxes that make 


ilue” such a headache to im- 


porters. Many foreign manufacturers, 


especially in these days, are willing to 
sell their wares for a lower price in the 
U.S. market than they bring in their 
home market. This was_ particularly 
true before the recent devaluation 
brought exchange rates down to realis- 
tic levels. But it will be generally true 
as long as foreign currencies remain 
pegged to fixed values. 

(his isn’t a dumping operation—or at 

least the Bureau of Customs doesn’t 
regard it as such. There are very ade- 
quate antidumping duties to cover any 
needs. But under “foreign value,” the 
U.S. importer must still pay duty on 
the price his goods would sell for 
abroad—regardless of the price he ac- 
tually pays. 
e “Marks of Origin”—Another cause of 
confusion in dealing with the U.S. cus- 
toms is the “marks of origin” require- 
ment. ‘Take the case of the unhappy 
Canadian who recently shipped apples 
from Nova Scotia to the U.S. Each 
box was plainly marked “Canada.” But 
a sharp-eved customs agent found that 
the paper wrappers around cach appl 
were not marked. So back the apples 
went to the local warchouse, where the 
importer carefully rubber-stamped cach 
wrapper. 

Importers of instruments, 
cutlery, vacuum bottles, and some other 
items have a little extra hurdic under 
the marks-of-origin law. Qn_ these 
goods, the name of the manufacturei 
must be stamped in the metal. If this 
isn't done, the importer has only two 
1) to destroy the articles 
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MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES JOBS DEPEND ON EXPORTS 
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tobor's Monthly Survey (official A.F.t. Publicotion) 


American Labor Asks for More Imports 


The chart above looks like a typical State 
Dept. job—selling the case for more U.S. 
imports as a means of maintaining our ex- 
ports. Opponents of this philosophy have 
always used, as one of their strongest points, 
the argument that imports cost the jobs of 
American workers. Nevertheless, it was the 
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American Federation of Labor that authored 
this chart. It was published late last month 
in Labor's Monthly Survey, as part of a 12- 
page analysis of the U.S. “trade gap.” The 
federation’s analysis includes a plea that the 
U.S. make additional trade agreements and 
thereby cut its tariff barriers even further. 


or (2 


) to send them back where thev 
came from to be marked properly. The 
importer is forbidden to mark these 
goods in this country. 

e What Needs to Be Done—Customs 
lawyers carn their daily bread from a 
long list of such complicated regula- 


tions in our customs laws. But these 
three give a good idea of what must be 
done if our customs laws are to be 
made consistent with our current policy 
of expanding foreign trade. ; 

Revisions in valuation and classifica 
tion methods and in marks-of-origin re- 
quirements will all require legislation. 
Business — organizations—notably _ the 
U.S. Council of. the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Na- 
tional Council of American Importers 
—have long since marshaled their sug- 
gestions. And the Bureau of Customs 
will shortly have some draft legislation 
ready. But how Congress will receive 
these ideas is a moot question. As one 
customs collector put it: “Keep yout 
fingers crossed. If business slumps they 


will throw all. these reforms out the 
window.” 

e Two Tasks—It would be a simple 
matter for Congress to eliminate the 


“foreign value” provision from the pres 
ent law. And the importers have a 
strong case in asking that duties be co] 
lected on the basis of the they 
actually pav for their goods—rather than 
on the basis of what the same goods sell 
tor elsewhere in the world. It would 
also be relatively simple to simplify the 
marks-of-origin requirement 

But to ask Congress to overhaul the 

complex classification list of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 may be asking the impos 
sible. It would probably be easier to 
start from scratch and rewrite our entire 
tariff law. 
@ Doormats— 0 what an 
porter must go through to get a change 
in the classification of his goods take 
this actual case. 

Under the original ‘Tariff Act of 
1930, the duty on doormats made of 
coconut fiber (a typical import item) 
was S¢ a sq. ft. Domestic producers of 
doormats (not necessarily made of coco 
nut fiber) appealed to the Tariff Com 
mission for more protection. ‘They won 
their case, and one of the last official 
acts of President Herbert Hoover was to 
up the duty on coconut-fiber doormats 
from S¢ to 12¢ a sq. ft. 

e Not Doormats—A few vears later do- 
mestic producers were still feeling the 
pinch of foreign competition. Then a 
smart attorney turned up and tempo- 
rarily saved the dav. He found that 
coconut-fiber doormats under the tariff 
law weren't really doormats at all. 
Why? Well, around each mat was a 
braid which held the mat in shape. 
Paragraph 1529 of the ‘Tariff Act says 
that anv items made even in part of 
such braids are dutiable at 90% ad 


price 
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unique lever-locking device gives 
maximum protection under hard 
usage. 12- to 75-gallon sizes. » 


container in °,- to 67-gallon sizes. 


top and bottom. Supplied in 2- to 
32-galion sizes. 


ment of rolled materials. 


You can’t beat these drums! 


Your product may be one of the thousands of 
items for which a fibre drum is just about the 
perfect package. And there are some thump- 
ing good reasons why a Continental fibre 
drum is the best drum you can use. 


Continental fibre drums can’t be beat 
for rugged durability. They give extra 
protection to both expensive and dangerous 
articles for shipment either in this country 
or abroad. The closures are tight and strong 
—but easy to open and close. 


Continental fibre drums can’t be beat 
for shipping economy. Their light tare 
weight means savings at today’s high freight 
rates—even greater savings on export ship- 
ments to countries where import duties are 
levied on the gross weight. 


Continental fibre drums can’t be beat 
for appearance. They are neat and trim, 


These drums can help you boom sales 


The famous Continental 
LEVERPAK drum with its 


Continental FIBERPAK 


drum .. . a rigid, all-fibre 
Continental STAPAK drum. 


Has fibre body with metal 


Continental UPAK drum. 
Custom-made for the ship- 


You 02 


100 East 42nd Street 


*MAKERS OF: Tin Cans + Fibre Drums + Paper Containers + 


Products * Crown Caps and Cork Products 


tailored to your product, and feature quality 
printing or spray painting. Each Continental 
drum is a style leader in its field. 


Most important, Continental can’t be 
beat for service. There are four strategi- 
cally located Continental fibre drum plants 
ready to give you fast, economical and depend- 
able service. Continental packaging engineers 
are always ready to give you sound advice on 
packaging problems. Backing up these engi- 
neers is a modern laboratory staffed with 
qualified research and development people. 


Continental is big* enough and flexible 
enough to handle any situation. Again and 
again Continental customers say, ‘““You make 
us feel as though your fibre drum department 
is part of our own company.”’ We’d appre- 
ciate an opportunity to show you how much 
real help and service we can deliver. 



















CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


New York 17, New York 


Steel Containers ¢ Plastic 
Decoware * Machinery and Equipment 








* A long life 
clearly pre 


dicted ee 





Thanks to Hackney construction! 


Long life and Hackney 2-Piece Acid Drums are synonymous— 
thanks to Hackney design and construction. First of all, seam- 
less cold drawn construction means a stronger container. Then, 
there are no longitudinal or chime seams—just a single cir- 
cumferential butt weld located between and protected by two 
I-bar rolling hoops. 

Add to this sturdy construction special heavy forged spuds to 
eliminate bung failures. Then, add reinforced chime protectors 
for extra strength and prolonged life. And then to increase re- 
sistance to corrosion, the finished container is stress relieved 
in automatic time and temperature controlled furnaces. 

That’s why Hackney 2-Piece Acid Drums make so many 
extra trips—why they are such economical containers. 


Write for full details 


(Zz ~PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 
1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 
207 Hanna Building, Cleveland 15 
208 South La Salle Street, Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 
CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS, AND SOLIDS 


108 








valorem. ‘The attorney went to court 
and won his case. 

The never-say-die importer _ finally 
went to his congressman for help. He 
got a sympathetic ear. In 1938 Con 
gress wrote an amendment to para 


graph 1529. (It has been amended 
at least 23 times, but still manages to 
catch a lot of goods.) Among other 


things, coconut-fiber doormats were ex- 
cmpted from its provisions. ‘The duty 
went back to 12¢ a sq. ft. (Since the 
war it has gone down to 10¢ a sq. ft.) 
e Long Wait Likely—Many less-hardy 
importers have turned to other lines of 
business rather than try to undo the 
provisions of the ‘Tariff Act. It is prob 
ably safe to say that it will be a matter 
of vears, if ever, before Congress gets 
around to ironing out even the biggest 
wrinkles. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Four Italian buying missions will ar- 
rive here this month to place orders 
for some $7.3-million worth of U.S. 
machinery and equipment. They arc 
looking for: (1) a billet rolling mill; (2) 
an oxygen producing plant; (3) a welded 
pipe producing plant; (+) oil refining 
equipment. 

* 
The Indian government has O.K.'d a 
plan to give tariff protection to plants 
manufacturing automobile parts and 
acCCeSsories. 

e 
4 $12-million company, Central Free 
State Areas, Ltd., is the latest entry in 
the race to develop the gold fields of 
the Orange Free State. U.S. interests 
are represented through the Anglo- 
American Corp. of South Africa, Ltd., 
which is putting up part of the capital. 

® 
An Italian maker of farm machinery, 
Fratelli Gandini, is planning to set up 
a branch plant at Karachi, Pakistan. 

e 
Packaging substitutes are giving Indian 
jute manufacturers plenty of competi 
tion. So the Indian government has 
told its buying agencies to specify that 
suppliers pack bulk orders in jute sacks. 

© 
Hydroelectric equipment worth $34- 
million will be supplicd by Westing- 
house Electric International to Brazil's 
Companhia Hidro Electrica Sao Iran 
cisco. It will be installed at the Paulo 
Alfonso falls on the Sao Francisco 
River. 

e 
Metal-mining profits in Australia will 
be enhanced by currency devaluation. 
But shortages of housing, fuel, and 
equipment will hold down output of al- 
most everv metal but gold. 
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Rein on Imports 


Brazil renews controls for 
two years. Auto distributors hard 
hit. But debt to U. S. exporters 
will be paid. 


RIO DE JANEIRO-—Brazil’s Con- 

gress has voted import controls for at 
least two more years. 
e Bad News—This is bad news for as- 
semblers and distributors of American 
automobiles here~who don’t need bad 
news anyway. They have been virtually 
paralyzed by bans on truck and car im- 
ports from hard-currency countries. 

European cars and trucks, on the 
other hand, have been finding a good 
market in Brazil. Now with devaluation, 
some importers, particularly from Brit- 
ain, predict even better days ahead. 
e Payoff—For U.S. business there is 
one bright spot on the Brazilian scene. 
The Ministry of Finance has promised 

pay off before the end of the vear 
approximately $150-million in’ debts 
owed to U.S. exporters. The debts have 
been piling up for the past three years. 
e Protection First—Brazil’s new import- 
control law reads much like the one 
that expired at the end of last month. 
Brazilian industry protected. When 
a man can buy Brazilian, he can’t get 
exchange for imported products. Phat 
maceutical products will get a more 
careful screening than heretofore. But 
processed milk for children will be ex- 
empt from licensing. (To get that one 
through, Brazilian doctors were called 
upon to present the Congress with afh- 
davits showing the importance of im- 
ported milk to Brazilian youth.) 

Also exempt are various farming aids 


—insecticides, fertilizer, agricultural ma- 


chinery, seeds, and barbed wire. Foreign 
books, magazines, and newspapers stay 
on the no-license list by a= narrow 
squeak. Airplane parts and accessories, 


which previously came in under license, 
move into the no-license group. 

As the result of a last-minute 
ment to the new import law, foreign 
and newspapers will 
be allowed in without licenses. But the 
publications must 
religious, 


imend 


books, magazines, 
law specifies that the 
treat of “technical, scientific, 
didactic, or literary subjects.” 
e Guaranteed—Essential items got a vir- 


tual guarantee that thev would be 
granted import licenses. “Essential” will 
mean, as before: 


1) Basic foods; 
(2) Petroleum and its products; 
3) Cement and products necessary 


for public works projects; 


(4) Raw materials for industrv: 

(5) Chassis and parts for freight ve 
hicles; 

(6) Paper, and printing machinery. 
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Crop Variety makes income BIG every month 


in steady MICHIGAN 
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OCTOBER FARM INCOME! 


‘74,000,000° 


In steady Michigan, they don’t raise 
just wheat! Orcorn! It’s a wide variety 
of crops—coming in throughout the 
year—that makes every month a big 
pay month for Michigan farmers. 
Makes all months spending months! 

For example...take cherries. Mich- 
igan is first and produces nearly 3 times 
more than the next leading state! Yet 
it’s in the first dozen states for winter 
wheat, potatoes and many other crops, 
as well. 

Yes, and through the years, as 
through the year, farm income stays 
steady and big. That’s why MICH- 
IGAN FARMER readers have over 
92% (it’s phenomenal!) farm owner- 
ship! It's also the reason Michigan 
farmers are 7th in use of autos, trucks, 
tractors, etc. Farm housewives are big 
buyers because of it! 

This vital farm market is well 


Michigan Farmer, East Lansing 








ee up for you in one favored 
farm paper—MICHIGAN FARMER— 
reaching 4 out of 5 farm folks of this 
rich state. 

*Based on 3-year-average income. Source, 
U.S.D.A. Farm income situation. 


Steady Buying Power 
This 12-month chart of farm cash income 
proves Michigan's year-round prosperity— 
and it has a record of steadiness dating back 
100 years. Only a few states can match it. 
IT'wo which can are Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
These are served by PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER and THE OHIO FARMER. For 
further information, write Q 1013 Rockwell 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. ; “a 
omy 9% O1% oss 


mAs, 


69% 7% oan 
62% 62% 
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Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg 


The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland 














Never-sleeping 
sentry! 


Let an Ashcroft Recording Dura- 
gauge guard the pressure in your lines 
and you may be sure, that, 


clock- 
round after clock-round, it will indi- 
cate and record pressure fluctuations 
over any desired period of time with 
enduring accuracy. The pressures may 
be for air, gas, water, oil, ammonia or 
any liquid not corrosive to bronze, 
steel. The case is 
moisture-proof. _ paper for the 
glass pen point assure 
clean-drawn, cee lines. The 
range 1s 


steel or stainless 


charts and a 


from 15” 
10, Ibs. 


water pressure up to 
per square inch; also for 
vacuum, or for compound pressure 
anda vacuum. 


% 





ever r When 4“ order eau ong 
siston ASHCROFT. 


if ASHCROFT 
i ee Gauges 


ANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Rubber Research 


One of the outstanding laboratories 
among the smaller rubber companies 
has open time for additional develop- 
ment work in natural rubber or the 
newer rubberlike materials: compound- 
ing, engineering, application, product 
design. Write Research Division, Connec- 
ticut Hard Rubber Company, 405 East 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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ALUMINUM PLANT of Norsk Aluminum Co., Sognefjord, yields one product which . . . 


Norway Produces for Export 


Main hope for balancing trade books is to export more goods 
made with hydroelectric power. This means more aluminum and 
more chemicals. And older industries are well on way to recovery. 


OSLO—Norway, like every other na 
tion in western Europe, has 1952 on 
its mind. It’s the same old problem: 
how to get the country in shape to pay 
for its essential imports, especially dol- 
lar goods, when the Marshall Plan ends 
Poday Norwav’s exports pav for only 
about two-thirds of its imports 

Government economists here, and 
most Norwegian businessmen, believe 
that last month’s devaluation of the 
krone was a necessary step in closing 
the dollar gap. They expect the cheaper 
krone to lift lagging dollar sales of Nor 
way’s three top exports—shipping serv- 
ices, fish, and forest products. 

e Power the Kev—But these men have 
been convinced for some time. that 
merely expanding its traditional exports 
won't solve Norway's trade problem. 
As they sce it, the chief hope lies in 
those export industries, some of them 
new, that can be based on the country’s 


plentiful hydroelectric —power—alumi 
num and electro-chemicals 

Fortunately, Norway has already 
made considerable headway in this di 


rection. Power output is now 140° 
of prewar. By 1952-53 it should be 
165°%. What's more, this power pro- 
gram cuts verv little into Norway's 
dollar supply. Most of the generating 
equipment is built in the country. The 
rest can be bought in Britain. 


The chemical and clectro-chemical 

industries have been making the most 
of this expansion of cheap power. They 
have pushed up their output by one 
third in the past year. Among the prod 
ucts that are good dollar earners are 
metallic alloys, urea (for plastics), and 
fractionally distilled marine oils. 
e Aluminum—Abundance of — hydro 
power makes aluminum production a 
natural for Norway. Output today is 
36,000 tons a year, several times pre 
war. The target for 1952 is 48,000 tons 
Phen plans are on foot to boost output 
to between 90,000 and 100,000 tons by 
the late °50’s. Both {CA and Nor 
wegian planners regard this last as a 
more dubious proposition, however. 

In any case, Norway will have a size 
able surplus for export. Hlome consump 
tion took onlv 7,500 tons in 1948 and 
isn’t expected to go up much. 

The aluminum industrv itself has a 
sharp eve out for new developments 
Norsk Aluminum (picture, above) 
recently patented and sold abroad a 
new anodizing process for canning, 
which reduces food spoilage. The in 
dustrv has also successfully used alumi 
num packaging for several new lines, 
notablv for the canning of fish. 
elron and Steel—T'wo additional fac 
tors should soon make it casier for Nor- 
way to balance its trade books: The war 
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wrecked iron mines will soon be in 
shape again, and the steel industry is 
expanding. 

Right now the steel industry has an 
output of about 50,000 tons a year, one 
eighth of the country’s needs. Plants 
under construction will bring produc 
tion up to 160,000 tons. The blast fur- 
naces will use electric power. 

A large supply of iron ore will come 
from the Sydvaranger mines in the 
north, which the Germans demolished. 
By 1951 these mines should be turning 
out 1.4-million tons a year, or well over 
five times Norway's current needs. 

The additional steel produced at 
home will save precious foreign’ ex- 
change, while Norway’s ferrous KI 
are finding a growing market in the U.S 

Naturally, "More: iy isn’t neglecting its 

traditional exports. In 1949. sales of 
shipping services, fish and whale oil, and 
wood pulp will provide about 70% of 
Oslo’s foreign income. 
e Shipping—By carly 1949 Norway’s 
merchant fleet—half destroyed by the 
war—had been brought back to its pre- 
war level of 5-million tons. Still, the 
average age of the fleet is older than in 
1939 when an exceptionally modern 
and efficient fleet accounted for Nor- 
way's big role in world shipping. 

So Norway plans to modernize exten- 
sively over the next two vears and to 
pull up its total tonnage to 6-million. 
Then, as Norwegians see it, the big 
question will be how much government 
support U.S. shippers are getting. Some 
Norwegian businessmen believe that if 
world shipping were on a strictly com- 
petitive basis, Norway could easily carn 
enough dollars to pay its way 
e Fish and Wood Pulp—Norwegians 
have no great hopes of increasing their 
bulk fish much. But they 
thev can sell a few more fish 
even in the U.S. The chief 
need seems to be for new sales promo 
tion methods to widen the American 
market for fancy packs. 

Wood pulp, Norway's third largest 
export, will probably do little more than 
hold its own against competition from 
Sweden and Canada 
e Paying for Recovery—Per capita, Nor 
way’s investment program is the highest 
in western Europe-S55 per head in 
1948. That amounted to 22% of the 
national income, again the highest pro 
portion of any Marshall Plan country 
\t the same time, the country produced 
18% more in 1948 than in 1938. And 
industrial output in 1949 will probably 


sales very 
think 
products, 


top the government’s target of 6% 
above 1948 


ECA funds are helping this recovery 
effort. But the Norwegian people are 
also paving a price—austerity on the 
British pattern. Butter, sugar, coffee, 
clothing, and a dozen other things 
Fish, of some kind, is the 
everv dav 


soap, 
are rationed 
order of the dav, 
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THE TREND 


A Longer View of the Myth of Union Invincibility 


More than a million men were on strike this week. 
The dead weight of their idleness hung as a pall over 
the nation and darkened the business outlook. Pro 
tracted stoppages in steel and coal will slow down 
the pace of all business to a disastrously low rate. 

That was everyone's short-run worry. But there is 
need for a longer view. In perspective, the 1949 labor 
crisis can turn out to be an important milestone on the 
long uphill road to a reinvigorated enterprise svstem in 
America. 

Look at the situation this way: An influential group of 
employers have raised their sights bevond their immedi 
ate economic interest and have taken on a battle for a 
principle important to every business in the land. ‘They 
have decided that the time has come—right now—to 
stop appeasing labor leaders. 

I'he steel industry could have knuckled under to the 
union pressure, and the business index would have con 
tinued zooming along at its high level—for a while. But 
it would have bought peace by strengthening the myth 
of union invincibility. It would only have deferred a 
little longer the inevitable showdown—the showdown 


which has to come when industry finally says “No” to 
the impossible demands of union leaders and means it. 
And, meanwhile, it would have fortified the union 
leaders with new success, new confidence, new ideas of 
employer supineness. Business prosperity bought on 
such terms is a mirage. It is like mistaking as a glow 
of health the flush of fever on the face of a man seri 
ously ill. 

Give the steel industry credit for recognizing that col 
lective bargaining must be a two-way street if economic 
freedom is to be preserved. And give the steel industry 
credit for taking on a fight it could have easily ducked 
because it believed an important principle had to be 
defended. By making that fight, next vear’s business 
outlook—and the whole future of the enterprise svstem 
in America—is made perceptibly brighter. 

Then there is another thing which picket lines across 
the country bring to mind. The last time the steel 
industry was struck and our strike-idle figure topped a 
million was in 1946. The labor aggression of that year 
had a significant effect upon public opinion. Made 
apprehensive about union excesses, the voters changed 
the complexion of Congress in the 1946 clections. ‘That 
new Congress passed the ‘Taft-Hartley act. 

Many people took the ‘laft-Hartley act as the definitive 
answer to our labor problems. ‘They felt that the pas 
sage of that statute redressed the obvious imbalance 
which existed between the bargaining power of unions 
and management. ‘They felt that the law established 
sufficient safeguards for the public interest in labor dis 
putes. 

It should now be evident to evervone that, while an 
important first step, the laft-Hartley act is not the full 
legal code needed to stabilize the labor front. The events 
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of this week demonstrate that it should be supple- 
mented by a ban on industry-wide bargaining. 

For, in both steel and coal, monopolistic union 
leaders attempting to dictate industry-wide terms are 
responsible for the impasse blocking a way to settle- 
ment. ‘The longer these strikes last, the more apparent 
it must become to the public that a direct cause and 
effect relationship exists between industry-wide bargain- 
ing and labor turmoil and dictation. 

he picture that comes to mind when you think of 
bargaining in steel is Philip Murray—one man—seated 
at one side of one conference table. For bargaining in 
steel is done on labor’s part by a monopolist. 

Murray really has a monopoly of virtually all produc 
tive labor in the steel industry. He decides what he 
thinks should be the going rate for that labor all over 
the country. Then, he tells the whole industry to pay it. 
He doesn’t allow one of his union locals to bargain with 
one company management in competition with other 
union locals. He doesn’t give any regard for special 
circumstances faced by Company A and“its union local 
competing for their economic lives with Company B 
and others. He uses the power which his union mem- 
bers give him to bargain on an industry-wide basis. 

In coal, the picture is the same. There you see John 
L. Lewis wielding the power of his union single 
handedly. Coal companies can compete against each 
other in production, marketing, pricing, and research. 
But they cannot compete with each other in bargaining 
with their emplovees. Why? Because Lewis bargains 
with the industry as a whole. 

Phe potency of his concentrated control is demon- 
strated by his ability to decide how much coal is to be 
mined, whether the miners are to work a six-dav week, 
a three-day week, or a no-day week. He imposes _pre- 
cisely the same conditions upon an entire industry. 

If the trend toward industry-wide bargaining runs un 
checked, competitive business as we have known it in 
America will disappear. Legislation putting a ban on 
industry-wide bargaining now appears to be the only 
way to protect competition in an important area of 
economic life. 

Industry-wide bargaining won't be abolished by wish- 
ful thinking. 
condition public thinking. 

It is up to the businessman to see that the “educational 
opportunities,” which the current crops of strikes pro 
E:mplovers—not only in coal 


Action is needed. The first step is to 


vide, are fully realized. 
and steel, but in every line—have an important responsi- 
bility to their own companies and to their country in 
this regard. If industry gets the facts across to its own 
employees and to its communities, these strikes may be 
a turning point. Every citizen should be made to feel 
his own great stake in management’s refusal to go on 
appeasing labor bosses and in putting an end to industry- 
wide dictation by monopolistic labor leaders. 
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NEW 1950 STUDEBAKER 


a 

%, ccess breeds success! The car that led 
in modern design now moves still more spec- 
tacularly out ahead! 

The new 1950 Studebaker is here—and you 
can see ata glance that it’s America’s “next 
look” in ears. 

Here's the dramatic and unexpected sequel 
to the tremendously popular “new look” in 
cars that Studebaker originated three years 
ago. 

Here’s a truly inspired 1950 Studebak 
dynamically new in form and substance— 
America’s most advanced new car —styled 
ahead and engineered ahead for years to come, 


Paced by a breath-taking new Studebaker 
Champion in the low-price field. this is a 
complete line of completely new 1950 Stude- 
bakers. 

Kach one is increased in wheelbase length 
and over all length—thrill-packed with the 
new performance of higher compression 
power—comfort-cushioned with self-stabiliz- 
ing new Studebaker coil springs. 

Discriminating America is giving the 1950 
Studebaker an enthusiastic weleome. Stop 
inata nearby Studebaker showroom. See the 
1950 Studebaker — the “next look” in ears! 


1940, The Stu ker Corporation Bon ndiana, US. A 
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